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ABSTRACT 


BUILDING EFFECTIVE COLLABORATIVE 
MINISTRY TEAMS IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


by 
Sandra K. Avent 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentors 


Lucius Dalton, DMin 
Daryl Hairston, DMin 


This project was implemented among thirteen churches in Elk River District Baptist 
Association in rural south-central Tennessee. The hypothesis was that neighboring 
churches in rural communities can use a team ministry model to deliver services in their 
communities. By encouraging church leaders to work together, these leaders and their 
congregations can broaden their scope of ministry and their response to community 
needs: The project used a comprehensive life-cycle model including: focus groups; two 
project cycles; questionnaires, observation; and project evaluations. The creation of a 


team model was a successful means of implementing ministry in these rural communities. 
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Be confident that God will accept whatever we lift up before him, and he will make it 
serve his purpose and our good. 


—Gardner C. Taylor, Keeping the Faith: African-American Sermons of Liberation 
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INTRODUCTION 


African American Baptist churches in rural communities can benefit greatly by 
using collaborative team ministry as a tool for delivering services their communities. 
Although, collaboration means to work together, many rural churches have struggled 
with that concept. Despite that fact, many African American Baptist churches gather 
under the umbrella of church associations with the intent of working together, they 
simply do not have the tools to develop team ministries or a strategic plan for operation 
for such a collaborative endeavor. 

Elk River District Missionary Baptist Association is the example of a group of 
small churches, many with less than 100 members, each of which struggle to develop a 
ministry of service beyond simply sharing worship but, in a quest for greater assignment 
in ministry and service to God. The churches and association structure and processes are 
embedded in tradition that is committee focused ministry. The idea of team ministry has 
become elusive to the leadership of many rural churches and especially church 
associations. 

The difficulty lies in moving toward a modern backdrop for ministry delivery that 
recognizes and employs the skills, talents, and resources within local congregations. The 
current diagnostic testing for church associations is dismal as many members are 
searching for the significance of the organizational body. Nevertheless, a reawakening is 


possible. A true reawakening requires everyone, especially pastors, leaders, and 
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congregations, be willing to discover new approaches to ministry; in order to safeguard 
the spiritual revival of African American churches and associations in rural churches. 

The project addresses the many challenges in forming and sustaining team 
ministries. Especially in churches located in rural areas that are extremely relational, 
acutely independent and determinedly self-sufficient. Yet, God fashioned the church and 
community to collaborate in a definitive representation of team ministry. 

This project sought to create a model for rural churches and associations to utilize 
in building team ministry vital to their survival. The model is based on creating a culture 
of community for the growth and survival of ministry teams as a primary directive for 
ministries that confront needs. Ministry teams are mission-focused by design. Building 


and encouraging these teams to dwell in community is open-ended. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


God has always enlightened me with the knowledge that there is an eighth day, 
the day after. While scripture does not outline the eighth day, the day on which to begin 
something new. This knowledge provides a belief in a chance to renew, recreate and 
revitalize that which was lacking, lost or just did not work; it is a new beginning. No 
matter what has happened in my life, good or bad, joy or sorrow, tears or 
disappointments, accomplishments or defeats, God reminds me that something is going to 
happen next. 

My life reflects God's intervention and intercession into this journey that is me. 
My earliest memory is playing on my great-great aunt’s wooden porch in the August 
summer heat in the darkness of evening. I gazed inside only to see a blue veil covering a 
grey coffin, but it raised my curiosity. I do not know how or why, but I knew that loss or 
lack was a part of this strange event. The adults were inside, and the conversations were 
loud. My mother said I was too young to remember because I was only three years old at 
the time, but I do remember; it was my first memory of standing on the outside looking 
in, and wondering what was next. 

Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church became an important part of my quest to 
change margins, or perceived limits, in my home town. While I was in middle school, our 


church welcomed a new young pastor. He was a student at American Baptist College, and 


he centered every sermon and church activity on a liberation theme. The youth group 
read Eldridge Cleaver’s book, Soul on Ice. In the book, Cleaver recounts his actions 
during the Civil Rights movement. Cleaver also discusses relations of the social classes, 
between blacks and whites, men and women, the concept of those that "have" and those 
that "have not." It was enlightening, and it captured my attention. We had operated in 
“high” church services in a small church, but our boundaries expanded, and my attention 
could no longer stay within the safety of a small town; there was so much more that I 
needed to connect to, bigger than the geographic area. This started my belief that no one 
should be thought of as “less than” and that each person had a responsibility to work for 
social justice and change. 

The church was the central location for that change, but change came through 
working together in our community. In the Baptist denominational structure that 
involved, the collective that was countless church associations. The concept of 
association was designed to provide partnerships and opportunities for ministry by 
engaging in local, state, national, and international missions and ministry. Associations 
are supposed to give support and training to churches, and leaders. The association model 
should give local Baptist churches the opportunity, means, and ability to work together to 
provide ministry on a larger scale. 

Historically, the outstanding components of Black Baptist conventions have 
always been missions and education. After developing churches, the next step was to 
form associations, chiefly for fellowship but also for service. The history of the 
convention reflects the response of the Negro Baptists of Tennessee to address the 


challenges of the times. In 1880, when the call went out for the formation of the National 


Baptist Convention, Tennessee leaders were prominent in the organization and 
development.' The second session of the convention was held in Nashville in 1881. 
Leaders in Tennessee have always been closely linked with national Baptist activity, and 
several national agency headquarters are in the state. Currently, there are twenty-nine 
associations affiliated with the Tennessee Baptist Missionary and Educational 
Convention, Incorporate.” 

Elk River District Association church properties are typically underutilized, but 
often play a key role in community work and events in the neighborhoods. Many 
community meetings or social gatherings are held at local churches and local pastors are 
the natural resource for inquiry. Elk River meetings are held bi-monthly with an annual 
session hosted yearly. The group tends to be more focused on events than programs. 
Much of the work and the financial support are done to meet requirements for the 
missions’ programs; a group of programs on paper that never seem to have real results. 
While there are great intentions, the work often fails because of a lack of leadership in 
program development and financial commitment to programming. Each county area 
presents many of the same needs. This project sought to identify skills, talents and 
passions of congregations in social service outreach, while utilizing the association 
concept as the means for service delivery. 

Most of the target area was made up of the people who live in rural communities, 


although most work in urban settings. Rural church ministry is different from ministry in 


1 Tennessee Baptist Missionary and Education Convention, Inc., “Convention History,” Tennessee 
Baptist Missionary and Education, Inc., accessed March 14, 2015, http://www.tbmec.org/about- 
us/convention-history.html. 


2 Tennessee Baptist Missionary and Education Convention, Inc., “Convention History,” Tennessee 
Baptist Missionary and Education, Inc. 
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urban communities, and while most of the communities are located within thirty minutes 
or less from major urban areas, they like being rural. Rural life and community must be 
recognized within the understanding of the project focus and work of ministry. This 
understanding affected the data collection and tools used for the collection of data. 

Ministry in rural communities is distinctive, it is relational, with gatekeepers, and 
caretakers, and those working in this context often find it personal and sometimes limited 
in possibilities. The unique personality of these areas can bring additional challenges to 
seeking to build ministries. The challenges include the lack of public transportation and 
distance to services or resources, which are common themes in rural areas. 

With the increase in requests for assistance to local churches to address growing 
needs, the extent and scope of church participation in supporting social services has 
become a matter of community concern. We also have challenges with only spotty 
involvement; many churches in our association provide occasional volunteers, but do not 
take on any major responsibilities. We make contributions to national disasters, and send 
representatives to mission trips, but have not challenged ourselves through dialogue of 
research to address community needs. We also have never conducted an evaluation of 
services that are provided in the community, either by the church or local agencies. 

There seems to be a lack of communication concerning ministry needs at the local 
church and association levels. Church pastors and leaders often assume that the members 
know what is going on or they make the assumption that members do not care. Lack of 
support for ministries is directly related to lack of knowledge or involvement. Most of the 
time the only representative at association meetings is the pastor, although the pastor is 


not going to do the real work; someone else must be assigned. Collaborative work will 


require change that is personal, systemic, attitudinal with acceptance; collaborative 
church work in rural communities involves removing the gates that limit access in 
communities. 

Many denominations have national, not-for-profit charities that provide social 
services across the country, but the National Baptist denomination does not have such a 
recognized structure. We do have national mission programs, but they seem to lack real 
structure or focus. The proposed model will work with para-church organizations and 
local churches in a coordinated plan to help those in need. Creating an effective team 
ministry model offers innumerable opportunities for individuals and groups within the 
church congregation. In addition, it offers a ministry focus for associate ministers seeking 
direction, and provides meaning to many in congregations who are certain of their call to 
serve and want to do something, but have no idea what to do. Utilizing the existing 
support network of para-church organizations can provide information, training, and 
resources for local outreach efforts. 

The context of this work is directly related to my professional work over the 
years. My first job in social services involved working for the Tennessee Hunger 
Coalition, traveling the state, and providing advocacy information for people who had 
issues with poverty or hunger. I became a member of a Missionary Baptist Church, an 
activist church where the pastor was quite vocal in most of the protests in Nashville, and I 
enjoyed working toward change. Later, employment with the Center for Disease Control 
and with the University of Arkansas Medical School, Infant Health and Development, 
helped me gain clarity regarding my understanding of needs and the urgency for health 


care. Seeking a clear focus, I engaged in addressing the challenges of urban communities 


in Atlanta, working for the Peoplestown Revitalization Corporation. The Community 
Care Project brought my understanding of poverty in major cities to new heights. One 
day the executive director called us all together and said, “There is not any money to pay 
you.” I recall thinking that surely there must be some answer from God that we did not 
see, but no answer came. Our company had not paid into unemployment insurance, so 
that option was out. I kept hearing the words, “You know we are just one paycheck away 
from being homeless,” and I had to, again, question God. The question that I had to 
grapple with was what to do next; I had to wait on God to speak, then to move, and 
finally I needed to act under the divine direction of God. As I struggled, each new level 
of spiritual growth gave me a greater assurance that God does and will supply our every 
need. After numerous conversations with the Lord, weeks and months passed, and I 
found that I had made it. I still had a roof over my head, food to eat and clothes to wear, 
and I had a greater assurance in God. In fact, God again gave me a job, this time working 
with the Minority Health Project, as Program Director. In this position, I helped minority 
women make healthy decisions to increase the birth rate in Atlanta and southern Georgia. 
While in seminary I needed to be employed so I accepted a position as a cluster 
coordinator, through Emory University, with The Atlanta Project (TAP). It was a 
program developed by former President Carter. | worked in one of the poorest sections of 
Atlanta and it had the largest concentration of public housing. The primary goal of the 
program was to assist residents in building, repairing and restoring their neighborhoods. 
My ultimate goal was to create opportunities for self-awareness and community renewal 


that would benefit people living in substandard conditions, such as public housing. 
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Studying at the Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC) was a life changing 


experience for me. It was during my seminary experience that I realized preachers, 
professors, teachers, and especially seminarians, are very human. The ITC time helped 
me grow in ways that were reflections of God’s illumination, with an array of 
consequences which infused my spirit. I purposely sought out Dr. Jackie Grant with the 
intent to tap into her wisdom as a leader in womanist theology and liberation theology. 
Her teachings presented inclusion and acceptance of everyone and everything. Womanist 
thinking, which was promoted by Dr. Grant, reinforced belief in the rights of women to 
share in the work of ministry. The Black Women and Church and Society groups sought 
female scholars from around the country to aid in the development and support of all 
students, especially the female students. My understanding of, and relationship with 
Christ, had become a reliable place from which I felt empowered to freely raise 
suspicions, question and request answers, then explore new dimensions. | was learning 
that the contradictions in my doubts were often supported by my faith. At ITC many of 
my professors afforded me the opportunity to become my best critic, while exploring 
fairness and rights. I was often content to remain still and wait for God's love to come my 
way. 

After the Carter Center program ended, I entered Candler School of Theology at 
Emory University in Atlanta. This experience was new and different and where I focused 
my attention in the area of liberation theology. My research into poverty and suffering 
from a global perspective allowed me to develop my project. 

After I joined an urban Missionary Baptist Church in Atlanta, and was working 


primarily in a low-income housing community, the position of Minister of Community 
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Outreach was created. However, it was the privilege of becoming the eleventh pastor of 
the small, rural Mt. Zion Haley Missionary Baptist Church that opened, directed and. 
excited me to the possibilities in ministry. In addition to pastoring, I was employed in 
directing a project for the Home Builders’ Association of America. This opportunity 
increased my skills in administration and direct delivery of ministry. This grant based 
project was designed to increase participation of women in non-traditional work areas. It 
was a short-term grant that served its purpose. My next venture, all a part of God’s 
directed plan, was working for Prison Fellowship Ministries as the state field director. In 
this position, my primary responsibilities were linking churches with ministries that 
would impact the lives of inmates and their families, and traveling to every prison in the 
state of Tennessee. While supporting inmates and their families was extremely important, 
this was not a ministry that I enjoyed. Therefore, I focused on training others in the 
development of ministries to effectively address the prison ministry need within the 
biblical mandate to visit those in chains. I continued to serve in prison ministry until the 
Tennessee and Kentucky offices were combined. As the church began to grow I believed 
the community needed some change so I reorganized the NAACP branch and was elected 
president. Our political efforts resulted in the election of the first black county mayor; we 
were successful at creating change. 

My next appointment was to the position of community development director at 
the Martha O’Bryan Center, I was involved in connecting people with others and 
assisting them to see value in their neighbors. I believed in possibility where others saw 
impossibility, and the heart of my job entailed connecting the community center with the 


people that it served. The center had become disconnected from the neighborhood. This 
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was classic liberation theology in action, as I was helping to break down boundaries and 
assist the marginalized to step into their power and presence. I liked the job and the 
neighborhood, but was disillusioned by the lack of support from the director. The center’s 
director did not believe in the abilities of African-Americans residents who lived in the 
very neighborhood that the community center served. Community residents from public 
housing, and surrounding areas wanted their voices heard, and sometimes we fought too 
hard and did not hear the answers. This was a neighborhood in turmoil that could not 
seem to find peace with God. While working in this position, Joyful Noise became the 
weekly ministry for worship and fellowship. The Sunday afternoon dinners created a 
ministry gathering for families. This effort accomplished what I was charged to 
accomplish; create a spirit of community. Eventually the executive director changed the 
organizational goal from a focus on family to creating a smaller Harlem Children Zone. 
My work as chaplain and lead case manager with the Nashville Rescue Mission 
launched my career working with homeless women and children. This enabled me to 
create boundaries in the area of providing assistance to others. My job encompasses 
providing comprehensive case management services to clients who are homeless and may 
have co-occurring issues with alcohol or drug abuse, and/or mental illness. Although the 
numbers appear overwhelming and the needs are great, I serve as a personal witness for 
Jesus Christ and share the Gospel message. It is the delivery of this ministry that creates 
links for families and individuals with community resources and housing opportunities. 
Being part of the homeless shelter team reminds me daily of how blessed I am. Many 
women come to the shelter because of family disputes, many come with their children 


and are running from something or someone. To stay focused on the mission of the 
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shelter, which is a calling from God, we begin each morning with a devotion. Our goal of 
this practice is to enlighten those at the mission although currently we do not have a large 
attendance, we remain hopeful. 

Although about 95% of the women who utilize the mission’s services have some 
form of mental illness, it is still difficult for me to understand how people can come and 
leave their family members at the center. When I first started the work, I tried to engage 
the family members before they drove off, but eventually I came to understand that God 
wants us to intervene for many of them. I have also found it sad that many churches today 
do not serve the homeless. The truth is that the homeless are often demanding, and many 
think that their own desires or wants should always come first. I have tried to create 
opportunities for my church to help or assist the homeless, but they often do not 
understand the connection within their own lives because in rural communities, 
homelessness is not always obvious. 

My quest for change for women in ministry is based on a spirit of liberation. It 
appears that God has moved me into an Isaiah 61 ministry: 

The Spirit of the Sovereign LORD is on me, because the LORD has anointed me 

to proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 

to proclaim freedom for the captives and release from darkness for the prisoners, 

to proclaim the year of the LoRD’s favor and the day of vengeance of our God, 

to comfort all who mourn, and provide for those who grieve in Zion 

to bestow on them a crown of beauty instead of ashes, the oil of joy instead of 

mourning, and a garment of praise instead of a spirit of despair. 

Isaiah 61:1-3 (NIV)? 
It was through reading that scripture I realized God has given me the skills to develop and 


implement ministries for the “least of these,” in other words, ministries of compassion. 


3 The Bible translation which will be used in this work, unless otherwise noted, will be the New 
International Version (NIV). 
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According to Baker's Evangelical Dictionary of Biblical Theology, compassion is that 


(human) disposition that fuels acts of kindness and mercy. 


[Compassion is a] form of love, is aroused within us when we are confronted with 
those who suffer or are vulnerable. Compassion often produces action to alleviate 
the suffering, but sometimes geographical distances or lack of means prevent 
people from acting upon their compassionate feelings. Compassion is not a 
uniquely Christian response to suffering (cf. Exod 2:6; Luke 10:33 ), even though 
Christians have unique reasons for nurturing their compassionate dispositions.* 


My compassionate temperament is based on years of work in helping formulate change 
and giving assistance to the poor and disenfranchised. It is connected to the belief that 
everyone is welcome at the table and included in the plan for success. My desire for 
change grows out of a place of vulnerability as a woman in a leadership role within 
ministry, and it nurtures a passion for action. God has given me the ability to maneuver 
around barriers. I do not enjoy them, but I know they are necessary. Every barrier has 
helped me to move from one level to a higher level and to operate within levels. I believe 
that I am wonderfully made in the image of God. Therefore, I cannot allow others to 
discredit God’s creation. 

Throughout the last several years I have worked on a blueprint to support women 
in ministry. I have developed a plan and carved out a place for myself to be in 
collaborative partnership with God that includes His daughters as well as His sons. I have 
struggled with being the person that God will enable to bridge the gaps and create lasting 
change. I have been referred to as tough, but often it has been pain that has pushed me to 
succeed when J have known that I was not welcome. I have asked myself how I can make 


room and foster hospitality that meets the needs of others, and what practices will allow 


4 David H. Engelheart, “Compassion,” Baker's Evangelical Dictionary of Biblical Theology, ed. 
Walter A. Elwell (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1996), 109. 
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our denomination to see Christ in women as well as men. How do we build a bridge that 
allows all of us to be a part of ministry without losing our identity? 

When I was young there was an old wooden bridge that had to be crossed to get 
from my grandfather’s house to town. The bridge was old and it made noise, and I was 
frightened every time I had to cross it. I overcame my fear because that was the only way 
to get from one place to another. My bridges now enable me to travel this journey, to get 
from one place to another. 

My hope was to focus my project in compassion ministry using team ministry in a 
manner that would serve as a guide and provide a basic plan for small, non-mega 
churches. The project provides options to churches to form collaborative partnerships that 
will provide effective ministries to service the “least of these.” And it focuses on the 
value of all ministries, in addition to preaching, within the church. It illustrates that all 
ministries are vital to the faith community. For many years, this has just been work, a 
means to pay my bills. Now each new opportunity has become a building block for me to 
help others to fulfill their calling to ministry through service. I utilized some basics I have 
used throughout my journey of serving others in our community, and this helped to break 
down barriers and dispel fear in sharing ministry opportunities. I desired to create a 
model that would enable local churches to better serve their communities. 

This project was an endeavor to create a model of ministry that “goes the second 
mile” for service. Social ministry collaborators will be charged with encouraging, 
educating, and empowering their organizational congregation toward a mandate for 


outreach and mission opportunities. This project sought to instill in us the desire be 
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present in service to others, while being faithful to the calling of the church and our 
foundational history as missionary Baptists. 

“Team ministry” will, for this purpose, be identified as a group or collection of 
people working together to provide supervision, administration, management, control and 
vision for the support of the spiritual and physical advancement and welfare ofa 
congregation or community. The foundation of this project included a clear 
understanding of the definition of “team ministry.”> This definition involves three aspects 
of team ministry. 

First, it must welcome joint and collective authority. Instead of being in 

competition with one another concerning power, each learns to value and accept 

the input of the other. Second, team ministry involves the recognition of mutual 
responsibility for oversight. Team ministry shifts leadership from the managerial 
priorities to the spiritual responsibilities in community. Third, team ministry 
involves organizational oversight. The board is to work with leadership in the 
establishment of goals and direction of the church [project] and in the 
implementation of those goals.° 
The overarching belief that this project was based is that those who believe in Christian 
service truly want to be faithful and just in that service. As we move through the project, 
it is important that we also understand the reasons underlying the development of 
compassion ministry. 
The following basis for this project can be found in an article entitled, “If 1 Can 


Help Somebody: Moving from Community Outreach to Compassion Ministries,” written 


for the National Baptist Convention’s publication, Christian Education Informer, 


5 Glenn Daman, “Developing a Ministry Team in a Small Church, ” Enrichment Journal 4, no. 12 
(Fall 2007): 78-82. 


® Glenn Daman, “Developing a Ministry Team in a Small Church,” Center for Small Church 
Leadership, accessed February 4, 2016, http://www.smallchurchleaders.org/the-small-church- 
board/developing-a-ministry-team.html. 
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Most people feel better about their own lives when they can help others. 
Unfortunately, many in our churches and outside the church do not think of the 
church as the helping hands of Jesus. We need to rekindle our spiritual yearning 
for more than just outreach to the community with simple programming coupled 
with a [little] evangelism. The union of outreach and compassion ministries in 
local congregations reconnects our social outreach with our spiritual call to 
witness, thus meeting our responsibility and desire to carry out God’s plan. 
Compassion ministries delineate our call to clothe, shelter, feed, heal, educate, 
and live in unity with those who suffer under oppression, violence, poverty, 
hunger, who suffer under oppression, violence, poverty, hunger, injustice and 
disease. We make the Gospel relevant to all people in work and deed when 
contributing to others turns into a way of life. The goal of compassion ministries 
is to transform lives that result in positive differences that impact our churches 
and our lives.’ 


As suggested in the article, we are challenged to move outside of our comfort zone and 
create a central place for transformation in community and in the lives of those placed in 
our path. 

There are some essential elements in the development of compassion ministries 
and the work of those dedicated to altruistic service, and the project followed four basic 
guidelines. First, it must be church guided, effective compassion ministries that are 
church guided promote vision, value assessments and [community] variables. Second, 
compassion ministries are comprehensive and reflective of the works of Jesus as defined 
within the presence of the situation. Next, compassion ministries must be community 
guided, grounded in the personalities and identities of the community it serves. Just as 
people have personalities and identities, so do communities, and compassion ministries 


work alongside communities to discover their own worth. Finally, compassion ministries 


7 Sandra K. Avent, “If 1 Can Help Somebody: Moving from Community Outreach to Compassion 
Ministries,” The Christian Education Informer 68, no. 1 (September/October/November 2015): 16-18. 
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operate in calculated change. Compassion ministries work as the hands, eyes and ears of 
God. 

One of the statements that clearly identified the need for this project and the need 
to work as a ministry team for its success was the mission statement of U.S. Catholic 
Bishops that declares, 

Our efforts to feed the hungry, shelter the homeless, comfort the sorrowing, 

console the bereaved, welcome the stranger, and serve the poor and vulnerable 

must be accompanied by concrete efforts to address the causes of human suffering 
and injustice. We believe advocacy and action to carry out our principles and 
constructive dialogue about how best to do this both strengthen our Church and 
enrich our society. We are called to transform our hearts and our social structures, 
to renew the face of the earth.” 

The proposed work of this project was to bring together leaders to develop 
concise, compassionate ministries of hope. It gives small communities substantial 
opportunities to build a different paradigm for ministry to a suffering world; to be where 
they are and become the welcomed presence of Jesus. The model for the project 
examined the social action priorities outlined by other denominational social service 
ministry structures; housing and homelessness, prison ministry, hunger, racism, education 
and general human development. The council would have the overwhelming task of 
developing a compassion ministry that encompassed more than dispensing food and 
clothing and cleaning up the neighborhood; it would be the church of Jesus. The value of 


churches working together is greater than the title mission; this is often the mind, body 


and soul of a community. 


5 Avent, “If I Can Help Somebody,” 18. 


° National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Renewing the Vision: A Framework for Catholic Youth 
Ministry (Washington, D.C.: United States Catholic Conference, 1997), 38. 
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The model developed a council to institute a consistent and sustainable process 
for the provision of ministry actions internally within the Elk River District, and 
externally within the middle region of the state Tennessee Missionary Baptist and 
Education. The council created an instrument for the collection of data which identified 
community needs through surveys, and led to the conservation of hope with community 
groups. The council developed a plan of action that addressed needs through ministry. 

While the context will change, the central focus of the project should remain the 
same. I sought to balance my life’s work with the ministries that have impacted, 
influenced or captivated my being, and share the presence of ministry with others who 
have the same desire for service. I wanted to learn several lessons from the project, the 
first was how ministers could work together to learn, and to share time and place. Second, 
I wanted to explore the atmosphere that supported ministry services, and thirdly, I hoped 
to discover how to sustain the importance of the church’s authority within the 
community. I hoped to gain an understanding of how to take the knowledge gained to 


higher levels and impact change. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


As part of the team ministry process, each church within the Elk River District 
Association committed to praying for knowledge of God’s specific plan for service. The 
goal was to work collaboratively to recognize the personality and depth of transformation 
required for the work of compassion ministry. Collaborative ministry approaches are 
usually focused on control and resources. Whether or not the association has had some 
form of collaborative ministry, there is a strong connection between individual ministry 
work and successful compassionate collaborative ministry. The collaborative ministry 
team concept is a way of being the Church and the body of Christ with gifts that are 
utilized to equip and motivate the saints to service. Effective collaborative ministry 
asserts and integrates the work identified by the descriptive name of most of our 
churches, missionary Baptist. Ministry work or compassionate work comes from our 
greeting God in our worship, and knowledge gained through scripture. To work as a 
team, we must have an understanding of God’s call for us to be ambassadors of the 
kingdom. 

At the heart of compassionate, collaborative ministry is the vision or belief that 
God calls and gives sufficient gifts to purpose the work of the kingdom. We know that 
there is no expectation that any congregation can do everything, but together the many 


obstacles faced by individuals or individual congregations can be overcome. Building and 
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supporting a collaborative ministry within the Elk River District Association affirmed the 


importance of team ministry in an area where the resources were limited. The association 
faced many challenges, including those who abandon the work of the ministry, a lack of 
resources, and the fact that many churches were running for their lives. But this approach 
allowed us to utilize conflict and adversity to our advantage, through a biblical 
understanding of God’s ability to use others in successful ministry, and an exploration of 
how biblical leaders and people have worked together for good. It encouraged the 
development and implementation of ministry through dialogue and difference. We looked 
at where people are, worked to understand their needs, and built on the processes for 


helping both the people and the leaders. 


A Biblical Vision of Collaborative Ministry 

The vision of collaborative ministry builds on two strong biblical foundations 
found in 1 Kings 17:8-16 and Acts 15: 36-41. Both passages examine the joys and the 
difficulties inherent in collaborative ministry work. Collaborative ministry can be found 
in both the Old Testament and the New Testament descriptions of the church which 
affirm God’s use of people for the delivery of ministry. Every person, regardless of 
status, has the ability and talent to offer to be in God’s service. The essence of building 
collaborative ministry teams is the need for the body of Christ to be a community of 
ministers that effects change. This way of life confirms our commitment, with God’s 
help, to live as servants, loving God completely, and loving our neighbors as ourselves. 

This view is captured in 1 Kings 17:8-16, which describes Elijah and the widow 


at Zarephath having an encounter that afforded the holy man to challenge and balance the 
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needs of ministry with the needs of those in the community. Both Elijah and the widow 
were tested to serve. Elijah found himself in need, and the widow learned how to survive 
in a state of struggle. The two of them worked together to build a ministry team that 
would meet their needs. In Acts 15:36-41, John Mark became the focus of disagreement 
within the ministry team of Paul and Barnabas as they developed and encouraged the 
work of the church. John is reflective of an example of the sometimes-strained 
relationships within ministry work. John Mark’s work is reflective of the people, the 
personal diversity necessary within the early church and in the journey of today’s 


ministry. 


Old Testament Scripture 


’Then the word of the LORD came to him, saying? Go now to Zarephath, which 
belongs to Sidon, and live there; for I have commanded a widow there to feed 
you.’!So he set out and went to Zarephath. When he came to the gate of the 
town, a widow was there gathering sticks; he called to her and said, ‘Bring me a 
little water in a vessel, so that I may drink.’!! As she was going to bring it, he 
called to her and said, ‘Bring me a morsel of bread in your hand.’!” But she said, 
‘As the LorD your God lives, I have nothing baked, only a handful of meal in a 
jar, and a little oil in a jug; I am now gathering a couple of sticks, so that I may go 
home and prepare it for myself and my son, that we may eat it, and die.’!3 Elijah 
said to her, ‘Do not be afraid; go and do as you have said; but first make me a 
little cake of it and bring it to me, and afterwards make something for yourself 
and your son.'4 For thus says the LorD the God of Israel: The jar of meal will not 
be emptied and the jug of oil will not fail until the day that the LoRD sends rain on 
the earth.’!° She went and did as Elijah said, so that she as well as he and her 
household ate for many days.'® The jar of meal was not emptied; neither did the 
jug of oil fail, according to the word of the LorD that he spoke by Elijah. 

1 Kings 17:8-16 
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Team Ministry at Zarephath 


This passage in 1 Kings 17 continues to describe God’s preparation of Elijah at a 
place called Zarephath, defined as a “smelting place” or smelting shop, "a workshop for 
the refining and smelting of metals" a small Phoenician town, now Surafend, about a mile 
from the coast, almost midway on the road between Tyre and Sidon.! Elijah’s days are 
recorded for us in Scripture and are the essence of ministry and outreach to others. The 
work and needs of the prophet became a resource for ministry. Elijah and the widow are 
an example of how God uses the work of ministry to focus our awareness, to transform 
our priorities, and change our sources of trust and security. Again, Elijah is commanded 
by “the word of the Lord,” for he is a creature of that word (17:8). Elijah is sent, 
moreover, to a nameless widow who functions in the narrative as a cipher for the 


powerless, uncredentialed, disadvantaged, and hopeless.” 


Memorandum to Elijah (17:8-9) 
The brook at Cherith had dried up and Elijah had met the ordeal of the brook. 
Now God was moving him out of one assignment to a smaller but important ministry. 
John A. Davies wrote in his book / Kings, “The next refuge for Elijah, Zarephath in 
Phoenicia, is an unlikely venue, in the heart of ‘enemy’ territory from a religious 


perspective.”? 


| Matthew George Easton, Easton's Bible Dictionary Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 3rd ed. (New 
York, NY: Thomas Nelson Publishing, 1893), 700. 


? Walter Brueggemann, / and 2 Kings, Smith and Helwys Bible Commentary (Macon, GA: Smyth 
and Helwys Publishing, 2000), 210. 


3 John A. Davies, / Kings, EP Study Commentary (Darlington, UK: EP Books, 2012), 321. 
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This passage begins with the word “then” as a transitional link to Elijah’s journey. 


The expression of the word “then” in this narrative supports the definition of after that, or 
it follows that, the word of God brings direction. It restarts the narrative and points us to 
the actions of Elijah, who received a word from the Lord with detailed instructions. 

Verse 8 continues by focusing on Elijah’s familiarity with God, stating, “the word 
of the Lord came to him, saying...” Here Elijah shows us important steps in ministry 
development; he did not budge until there was communication with God. Gina Hens- 
Piazza wrote in 1-2 Kings, “The command-fulfillment format that governed the previous 
tale structures this account as well. However, now the two-part pattern frames not only 
God’s and Elijah’s exchange, but also will script Elijah’s word to the widow and her 
response to him.” 

As we move to verse 9, we see that Elijah did as commanded under the directive 
of the Lord to arise, go to Zarephath, which belongs to Sidon, and stay there; behold, I 
have commanded a widow there to provide for you. This verse has a three-part strategic 
plan, with directives, “arise,” “go,” and “stay.” There is also a guaranteed promise of 
provision on the ministry journey. As we examine the divine components, each part is 


essential for success. 

First, consider the term “arise.” This directive acknowledges that movement is a 
requirement for obedience in following God. Arise is a cry of forward progress; it entails 
a moving from one faith experience to another.. The God who called Elijah to arise was 


coaching him in the ways of faith and leadership. 


+ Gina Hens-Piazza, 1-2 Kings, Abingdon Old Testament Commentaries (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2006), 166. 
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The second directive is the normal progression after getting up, “go to 
Zarephath.” “Go,” written in Hebrew, is halakh and yalakh, and is among the commonest 
words, meaning "to go" in its original sense of "to walk,” but also in the most varied 
senses, according to the verbal conjugations, etc. The preposition attached, and the words 
in connection with which the terms stand, halakh and yalakh are often used figuratively 
(translated "to walk," etc.) meaning to live, to pursue a way of life, e.g. "to walk ever in 
his ways."> This denotes the availability to go wherever God wants and to work in 
whatever capacity God directs. God was sending Elijah to Zarephath, a place of refining, 
to be made useful in service to others. 

The third directive was to remain or stay there; Elijah was to dwell or remain 
there until God required movement. Remaining in place may sound simple, but it requires 
maintaining radical trust in God through temporary stopping places in the plan. God 
positioned Elijah for opportunity and for usefulness. This is probably one of most 
difficult directives because it was a lateral move out of the wilderness, and it also 
required the same kind of discipline as being in the wildness. “We assumed that Elijah’s 
stay at the ‘wadi’ was temporary, perhaps in order to demonstrate something of 
Yahweh’s purposes and Elijah’s obedience.”® God’s concern for those chosen for service 
and leadership often reflects compassion for them, never lacking the wisdom of God, 


never failing to protect or to provide, but remaining sure. 


5 Blue Letter Bible, s.v. “halak,” accessed March 10, 2016, 
http://www. blueletterbible.org/lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=H 1980. 


6 Davies, / Kings, 321. 
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When the contract was implemented, God spelled out his assurances, saying, 
“behold, I have commanded a widow there to provide for you.” The word “behold” used 
here is a Hebrew word, hinneh, a demonstrative particle used to point out persons, things, 
and places.’ God emphatically directed Elijah, “I have commanded a widow there to 
provide for you.” Elijah’s provision would come by an unlikely source. Hens-Piazza 
stated that, “Widows in ancient Near East were destitute figures. As the poorest among 
the poor, they ranked alongside the orphan and the sojourner and were often objects of 
charity.”® God’s directive says “I have commanded a widow.” It would seem from the 
command that the woman was in on the plan, but scripture does not seem to support that 
notion. The reader and Elijah know that this woman has been commanded by God to feed 
him, but she gave no hint of this herself.? The content of the text indicates that the widow 
does not know that she was to play an important role in God’s plan. Rather, God would 
provide for Elijah through a woman. This was a Gentile woman; a woman not included in 
the sphere of God’s people. 

In verses 5 and 10, Elijah moved under the direction of God. We read, “So he 
arose and went,” no inquiry, no whining, no protest, just obedience and excitement and 
expectation of what God had planned for him. So, through his obedience, | Kings 17:10- 
11 states, “When he came to the gate of the town, a widow was there gathering sticks; he 


called to her and said, ‘Bring me a little water in a vessel, so that I may drink.’ As she 


7 Blue Letter Bible, s.v. “hinneh,” accessed March 11, 2016, 
http://www. blueletterbible.org/lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=H2009&t-KJV. 


8 Hens-Piazza, 1-2 Kings, 166. 


9 Richard D. Nelson, First and Second Kings Interpretation, Bible Commentary for Preaching and 
Teaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1987), 110. 
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was going to bring it, he called to her and said, ‘Bring me a morsel of bread in your 


hand.’” Davies suggested that these verses prepared a foundation for Elijah calling out to 


God, 


At or near the ‘town gate’ (and entrance way and public meeting. area for the 
town) one would hardly expect to find much in the way of ‘sticks’. While ‘calling 
out’ may appear rude to us, it is not so in a Middle-Eastern context, where a close 
physical approach to a woman would have been unacceptable. It does prepare us 
for the ‘calling out’ in Elijah’s somewhat intense appeal to Yahweh.!° 


The boldness of Elijah in the assurance of God’s spoken word can be found in his request 


that she bring him water in a vessel. Walter Brueggemann, in his book / And 2 Kings, 


states “The prophet asks her for water-his wadi has dried up and he needs water! He asks 


for bread (bread only for the day), for Yahweh has promised that the widow would feed 


him (17:10-11; cf. v. 9.).”!! The relationship and interactions that bind these two are 


based on normal daily tasks. Elijah was not there just to receive or be ministered to, but 


to provide mission to others. Gina Hens-Piazza stated that: 


When Elijah first meets the woman she is gathering a few sticks, a sign of her 
poverty. Elijah initiates the encounter, commanding her to bring him some water. 
The woman, in turn, follows this stranger’s orders as if obedience were second 
nature to her in her lowly status as widow. Then Elijah calls after her, extending 
his request that prompts her to interact with him. With an oath, she swears by 
Elijah’s God that she has ‘only a handful of meal in a jar, and a little oil in a jug’. 
In addition she acknowledges she is resigned to death, as is characteristic among 
the poorest of the poor.!” 


We find in verse 12, that divine intervention has not reached the object of Elijah’s 


otitreach. Neither Elijah’s call nor request resonated with this woman, while she had 


© Davies, / Kings, 322. 
‘| Brueggemann, / and 2 Kings, 210. 


© Hens-Piazza, 1-2 Kings, 166. 
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moved to get water, this had not prompted her to speak. In her first response, she said, 


“As the LORD your God lives, I have nothing baked, only a handful of meal in a jar, and a 
little oil in a jug; I am now gathering a couple of sticks, so that I may go home and 
prepare it for myself and my son, that we may eat it, and die.” According to 
Brueggemann, “Her response to the prophet is a measure of her destitution.”'? She has 
neither drink nor food to spare; indeed, she is starving to death. Her statement would 
seem to suggest a critique of King Ahab, for widows and orphans, poor and needy, are 
the peculiar charge of the king.!* Brueggemann goes on to state that, “The narrative is 


only setting the stage for the drama in which the prophet takes command of the scene.”!° 


Assignment-(17:10b-16) 
The undertaking of the work of the mission begins with a rather odd statement 
from Elijah in verse 13; Elijah said to her, “Do not be afraid [fear not]; go and do as you 
have said; but first make me a little cake of it and bring it to me, and afterwards make 


av 


something for yourself and your son.” The Hebrew word “ydré” means to fear, morally 
to revere: causatively to frighten:-affright, be (make) afraid, dread(-ful), (put in) fear.'° 
Obviously, Elijah knew what it means to have uncertainty, to fear and to be afraid. The 


words of Elijah were designed to alleviate concern for the proposed plan. Hens-Piazza 


noted, 


3 Brueggemann, / and 2 Kings, 210 
4 Brueggemann, / and 2 Kings, 210. 
'5 Brueggemann, / and 2 Kings, 210. 


16 Blue Letter Bible, s.v. “yare,” accessed March 11, 2016, 
http://www.blueletterbible.org/lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=H3372&t=KJV. 
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Elijah meets the woman’s oath with his own challenge. Using an oracular 

formula, he introduces the God of Israel’s promise to help “The jar of meal will 

not be emptied and the jug of oil will not fail until the day that the LORD sends 
rain on the earth’ (v. 14) He who has been fed by God in the wadi is a credible 
witness to such a promise. The widow is first invited to believe and then 
challenged to act upon that faith.!” 

We are inclined to gauge God’s resources or our faith and trust in God’s 
deliverance, by what we see. Obviously, the widow was under dire conditions, but Elijah 
helped her to understand the promises and commands of God. This strategic plan of God, 
now that all the components were in place, was both specific and time bound. 

John A. Davies suggests, “The Widow displays tremendous faith in Elijah and the 
assurance of Yahweh which stands behind his word.”!® Verses 15 and 16 state that, “She 
went and did as Elijah said, so that she as well as he and her household ate for many 
days. The jar of meal was not emptied; neither did the jug of oil fail, according to the 
word of the LorD that he spoke by Elijah.” These scriptures are confirmation of the 
power of faith and process of mission for Elijah and the widow. Gina Hens-Piazza says, 

Narrative tension resolves when the widow goes and does according to Elijah’s 

request. She prepares bread for Elijah, herself, and her son. And as promised, the 

jar of meal was not spent, nor was the jug of oil emptied for many days, according 
to the word of the Lord spoken by Elijah. Once again, God works wonders in 
unexpected and life-giving ways. But the real miracle is not only the endless 
supply of flour and oil. That this lowly woman finds the courage to give up her 
status as victim, makes a decision to believe, and acts in the interest of life is truly 
extraordinary.! 

Elijah recognized God as faithful, prevailing, and lasting and realized that God’s plan 


was sure. For Gina Hens-Piazza, Elijah plays an important enabling role in this whole 


'7 Hens-Piazza, /-2 Kings, 167. 
18 Davies, / Kings, 324. 


19 Hens-Piazza, 1-2 Kings, 167. 
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process, and Elijah becomes an agent of empowerment for the poor. He set before the 
woman the choice for Yahweh, accompanied by a promise of plenty and a promise of life 
over and against her current situation of poverty and resignation to death. But, he does 
not provide for her.”° 

While Elijah did not provide for her, God did. The widow of Zarephath had 
resources to maintain the course. Oil was considered one of the necessities of life in 
biblical times. Thus when the rest of her food had been exhausted in a time of drought, 
the widow of Zarephath still had “a handful of meal in a jar, and a little oil in a cruise” (1 
Kings 17:12; cf., 2 Kings 4:2). Naturally, it was considered a gift from Yahweh. Grain, 
oil, and wine are expressions of his goodness.”! Oil had many effective uses in the times 
of the bible, including food, anointing, lamps or lighting, sacrifice, medicinal and internal 
commerce. 

There are surprisingly few references in the Old Testament to the all-important 
use of oil in preparation of food. It is in this connection that the widow of Zarephath’s 
remnant of oil is conjoined with the ‘handful of meal.’ Oil formed part of the ordinary 
provision for a journey.”” Oil was an important article of commerce, both in the home 


trade and export. Through the markets of Tyre”? Elisha advised the widow of one of the 


20 Hens-Piazza, 1-2 Kings, 167. 


21 J. F. Ross, s.v. “oil,” The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: An Ulustrated Encyclopedia 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1962), 592. 


22 T, K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, eds., Encyclopedia Biblica: A Critical Dictionary of the 
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sons of the prophets to sell oil to pay her debt (2 Kings 4:7).* While this widow would 


by her title, be considered marginal, her resources changed the conversation and made 
her vital to survival in the drought. 

For us today, the ministry team identified in 1 Kings is both unusual and unlikely, 
but provides the construct for possibilities. Elijah, the holy man, and the widow at 
Zarephath frame the tension in this text. The tension that arises from sharing in the work 
of team ministry is often based on the perception of giving more than receiving. 

But she said, ‘As the LORD your God lives, I have nothing baked, only a handful 

of meal in a jar, and a little oil in a jug; I am now gathering a couple of sticks, so 

that I may go home and prepare it for myself and my son, that we may eat it, and 

die.’ (1 Kings 17:12) 

Famine in the land had broken the widow and her son; they had come to their last 
meal. But she was to be the source that God would command to sustain Elijah. Although 
she came to trust and speak of Elijah as the “man of God,” she recognized, in him, the 
anointing of change through his application of the principle of multiplication of the 
scarce resources. There is no evidence that their relationship was built on the title. It was 
through daily work together that she recognized in him that spirit of servant of God. 
Wyatt notes that, “they all share a common plight; they are all dependents that survive by 


virtue of the care of others. Elijah (the alien), the widow of Zarephath (husbandless), and 


her son (fatherless), must depend on one another for survival.”*° 


24 Ross, s.v. “oil,” The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, 593. 


5 Stephanie Watt, “Jezebel, Elijah, and the Widow of Zarephath: A Ménage a Trios That 
Estranges the Holy and Makes the Holy the Strange,” Journal of Study of the Old Testament 36, no. 4 (June 
2012): 435-458. 
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The decision to become part of a ministry team is often chosen for us. While God 
had chosen the widow to uphold Elijah, she had not received the knowledge that the 
outsider coming to her would be a prophet. The mechanics of team ministry does not 
require that everyone has a vision, but that everyone can work within the process in 
accordance with the vision. Elijah, in essence, asked her to trust the process and go on 
with the preparation of what the widow felt would be her last meal, and in spite of her 
doubts and fears. She unconsciously obeyed, believing in what the voice behind the 
ministry said about her meal never wasting and the jug of oil not failing until the famine 
was past. “She went and did according to the sayings of Elijah.” (1 Kings 17:15) 

Team ministry service is illustrated in many ways throughout this text; in this 
woman’s service through hospitality, and in her willingness to contribute her only 
mouthful of food to a stranger. These acts, while perhaps small to some, lead to an 
important part of the team survival. She welcomed the stranger in, and proved herself to 
be gracious out of the depths of her poverty. Team ministry in rural communities is 
frequently built on lack and an inability to meet needs, but also on an overwhelming 
desire to serve others. 

The widow of Zarephath, it would seem, did most of the work to benefit the team 
at this point, for she was responsible for the resources, and making, baking and serving 
the food. She served the stranger first, for this was what he had said, “Make me a little 
cake first, and bring it unto me and after make for thee and for thy son.” (1 Kings17:13) 
Making the choice of service without foreseen assistance; the widow could not see nor 
know the importance of Elijah’s words or his relationship with God. The now almost 


speechless woman had little to say, for the convincing prophecy gave Elijah’s message a 
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commanding presence. Elijah’s meaning and message for teams is one of hope, and belief 
in the work and the promises of God which bolster the team. There must be hope and 
belief in the process. Something in the words of Elijah was convincing and promising. 
The barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the jug of oil fail, according to the word of the 
Lord, which he spoke through Elijah. Daily, the widow of Zarephath confirmed that 
sharing with others did not diminish her life, but significantly improved it. While on the 
run, Elijah had to learn how to work with others for the good of the ministry. Elijah often 
worked alone, without a team or support. Teaming with the widow of Zarephath required 
a change in attitude and the ability to depend on others. Elijah had to face his fears, fear 
of failure caused Elijah to struggle with belief in the work that God had called him to do. 
Elijah’s collaborative ministry journey was filled with many of the typical pitfalls faced 
in developing an ever-changing ministry. Elijah needed to confront himself, for even with 
compassion or change, we cannot get misdirected in our service. Stuart Lasine says 
Elijah’s fear seems to indicate a growing awareness and vulnerability, in spite of 
the aura of invincibility surrounding his masterful behavior over the king, the 
people, and the Baal prophets. Apparently this one dissenting voice issuing 
hollow threats is enough to prevent Elijah’s grandiose self image in following 
God’s directives.” 
Elijah was pushed toward a repetitive conversation with God that empowered 
everyone on the team and sent Elijah to many failures and many successes in ministry 


and ultimately led to his success in the work of ministry. We find that Elijah moved on 


the margins of society and could not be counted on to stay in one place. So, while the 


26 Stuart Lasine, “Matters of Life and Death: The Story of Elijah and the Widow’s Son in 
Comparative Perspective,” Biblical Interpretation a Journal of Contemporary Approaches 12, no. 2 (April 
2004): 117-144. 
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widow of Zarephath no doubt became comfortable in the ministry team with Elijah, the 


prophet was still running for his life and the work of ministry became more elusive. 
Walter Brueggemann offers his readers the opportunity to examine the closely the 
concept of either/or. In his book, Testimony to Otherwise: The Witness of Elijah and 
Elisha, he challenges us to “consider either/or” as a genuine choice and “otherwise” as a 
“genuine possibility.”?” Brueggemann’s suggestion of the “otherwise” affords us the 
opportunity to move further in the examination of leadership in the team ministry concept 
and does not just focus on the either/or, but expands the concept. Brueggemann states 


that, 


These characters [Elijah] are at the same time a narrative embodiment of hope, 
asserting in quite concrete ways that ‘it could be otherwise,’ that they then, we are 
told make it so. The narratives and their leading characteristically eschew any 
‘essentialism’ about social reality and exhibit the wonder of a world profoundly 
open to new gifts of a quite concrete kind, gifts that are not distributed according 
to the conventions of ordered society.”® 


Brueggemann further outlines in Testimony to the Otherwise, the following suppositions 
in regard to Elijah’s dimensions within the otherwise narrative: 


The prophet does not depend upon normal food supplies and will accept no junk 
food from the king. He is otherwise than a conventional character who take royal 
guarantees of substance as a given. He is a source of plenty in a world defined by 
scarcity (1 Kings 17:8-16). He is the one fated by social power to be destitute and 
vulnerable, and assures her of ongoing, reliable sustenance. He is the source of 
life in a world where death is taken to be final (1 Kings 17:17-24). He does this 
amazing act of revitalization-an earnest Easter-by prayer He is a ‘troubler of 
Israel.’ He has not respected present power arrangement and enacts a power 
outside what is taken to be legitimate. His is a political act. He is the king’s 


“enemy’.”? 


27 Walter Brueggemann, Testimony to Otherwise: The Witness of Elijah and Elisha (St. Louis, 
MO: Chalice Press, 2001), 3. 


28 Brueggemann, Testimony to Otherwise, 34. 
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Brueggemann’s identification of the [leadership] qualities of Elijah supports his notion 


that Elijah was a “big interruption.” Elijah, as ministry team leader, created new avenues 


for listening to the community, addressing needs, and opening roads of possibilities. 


New Testament Scripture 


3A fter some days Paul said to Barnabas, ‘Come, let us return and visit the 
believers in every city where we proclaimed the word of the Lord and see how 
they are doing.’ >’Barnabas wanted to take with them John called Mark. **But 
Paul decided not to take with them one who had deserted them in Pamphylia and 
had not accompanied them in the work. 3°The disagreement became so sharp that 
they parted company; Barnabas took Mark with him and sailed away to Cyprus. 
4°But Paul chose Silas and set out, the believers commending him to the grace of 
the Lord. *! He went through Syria and Cilicia, strengthening the churches. 

Acts 15:36-41 (NRSV) 


Paul created one of the first acknowledged ministry groups. In the search of his 
ministry, the apostle Paul developed an intense meaning of teamwork; teamwork with 
God and with those who chose to serve. The focus within the ministry team of Paul 
would be on Barnabas and John Mark, companions of Paul. Barnabas was the other half 
of the leadership team on the first ministry journey. Robin Gallaher Branch wrote in 
“Barnabas: Early Church Leader and Model of Encouragement” that 


Acts presents the evangelizing apostle and church leader Barnabas as a model of 
integrity and character. Calling him a good man (Acts 11:24), a prophet and 
teacher (13:1), an apostle (14:14) and one through whom God worked miracles 
(15:12), Acts loads him with accolades. Acts recounts the times he faced 
persecution (13:45; 14:19) and risked his life for the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (15:26). Barnabas believed Saul truly had been converted (9:27), saw the 
potential of his kinsman John Mark (12:25), and championed them both at 
different times (11:25-26; 15:36-41). 1 Corinthians 9:6 affirms his character by 
noting he worked while serving congregations in order not to burden them. The 
apostles nicknamed him Barnabas, Son of Encouragement (4:36)!°° 


°° Robin Gallaher Branch, “Barnabas: Early Church Leader and Model of Encouragement, ” 
Biblical Archacology-.org, accessed February 1, 2016, http://www.biblicalarchaeology.org/daily/people- 
cultures-in-the-bible/people-in-the-bible/barnabas-an-encouraging-early-church-leader. 
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John Mark, on the other hand, was usually noted for his division within the 


ministry team. In order to understand the dynamics of his departure, we need to know 
who John Mark was within the ministry. The brief notes in scripture of John Mark are 
sufficient to identify who he was and connect him to the ministry team of Paul. John 
Mark lived in Jerusalem, was evidently a person of means, and seems to have been from 
a priestly family. His cousin was Barnabas, a Levite. While it appears that he was able to 
travel about on his own, John Mark, as a companion of Paul, was exposed to Paul’s 
Wisdom Christology.*! As a cousin of Barnabas, he was logically selected to become a 
part of the team of Paul and Barnabas. 
The team sailed some sixty miles southwest to Cyprus and the port of Salamis. 
Then they traversed across the Island to Paphos. After having completed the work 
in Paphos the team of missionaries traveled northwest to the mainland and landed 
at Perga in the province of Pamphilia. In 13:13 Luke refers to the group as ‘Paul 
and his companions’ from which we may infer that Paul is now considered to be 
the leader of the group which consisted of Barnabas and John Mark, and perhaps 
others who were making their way to Asia Minor. Moving Paul to the front of the 
list is Luke’s ‘literary way’ of preparing the reader for the central role Paul will 
play in the second half of the book of Acts and the Gentile mission.*” 
We are not told the reasons why John Mark left the group and returned to Jerusalem, 
however this did lead to a severe and unfortunate break between Paul and Barnabas some 
time later. Perhaps John Mark returned because he grew timid at the thought of all the 
work, developed a lack of interest, or became nervous about safety. Perhaps he had been 


a little dissatisfied with the changes that occurred as Paul took over the leadership role 


from Barnabas. The fact that John Mark appears to have gone directly to Jerusalem 


31 Pierson Parker, "John and John Mark," Journal of Biblical Literature 79, no. 2 (June 1960): 97- 
110, accessed March 14, 2016, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials EBSCOhost. 


32 Greg Herrick, “John Mark in Acts: A New Testament Jonah!” accessed October 7, 2015, 
http://www. bible.org/article/john-mark-acts-new-testament-jonah. 
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without reporting the progress of the team to the Antioch church may give a clue as to 


why Luke included this in the narrative. Simply put, it appears that he was uncomfortable 
with the Gentile mission and preaching the gospel to non-Jews. He was sent out by the 
Spirit, but once in the field began to doubt his “calling.” 

Luke, in his writing, wanted the reader to understand that the focus of the mission 
journey in Acts chapters 13-14 was toward the Gentiles. Unfortunately, in 15:38 where 
the term appeared a third time, Paul said that John Mark abandoned him and Barnabas in 
the “work” (e[rgon).*4 Since the word “work” here referred to the mission outlined in 
chapters 13-14, and that mission was summarized with a focus on the Gentiles, it is 
reasonable to conclude that John Mark abandoned the apostles in the work of ministering 
to Gentiles.*° This is important, as it was the “work” that required the commission to go. 
Paul’s missionary journeys began not alone, but with his partnership with Barnabas. In 
fact, Barnabas was probably the original team leader but "Barnabas himself took Saul and 
brought him to the apostles." (Acts 9:27 NRSV). 

Saul was destined to be the leader of a powerful ministry team, but not without 
some controversy. Herbert Hoefer wrote in his article, “Principles of Cross- 
Cultural/Ethnic Ministry: The Stories of Barnabas and Paul and the Jerusalem Council” 


that “because of Barnabas’ testimony and support on behalf of Saul, the church withdrew 


its opposition to Saul's evangelistic activities. However, it appears that they quickly 


33 David John Williams, Acts, New International Biblical Commentary, ed. W. Ward Gasque 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1990), 230. 


34 Herrick, "John Mark in Acts.” 


35 Richard H. Longenecker, Acts, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, vol. 9, ed. Frank E. 
Gaebelein (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1981), 417. 
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found an excuse to remove him from their midst.”3° The Grecian Jews with whom Saul 
was debating "tried to kill him," so the church immediately sent Saul back to his home 
territory of Tarsus for his own safety. Perhaps because of lingering resentment, or 
suspicion, the church managed to free her [its]self of Saul's uneasy presence among them. 
They tolerated Saul only because Barnabas had put his own good name in support of 
him.*” Hoefer gives us a greater understanding into the proclivities of team ministry as he 
writes “that ethnic ministries are messy. Mistakes will be made. Controversies will take 
place. Strong personalities will conflict. Even with everyone having the best of 
intentions, honest disagreements will arise.”** 

But as Paul assumed his responsibilities, he continued to undertake the mission 
with his travelling team. Barnabas, Luke, John Mark, Titus, Silas, Timothy, Priscilla, and 
Aquila were some of the team members. The composition of the team varied depending 
on the conditions and the focus, but its presence was constant. Teamwork was a must, 
and its accompanying benefits remained vital to ministry: prayer, support, reinforcement, 
company, and responsibility. All of these factors were sources of Paul’s discontent with 
John Mark, and they are required for sustaining ministry. 

The apostle Paul constructed a team of people with assorted personal histories, 
sent by God to unite, and chosen to further the Gospel. Acts is filled with “network 
people” who, because of their backgrounds, had increased identification with and access 


to certain groups of people. One of these network people was Paul’s co-leader in 


3¢ Herbert E. Hoefer, “Principles of Cross-Cultural/Ethnic Ministry,” International Journal of 
Frontier Mission 22, no. 1 (Spring 2005): 18-20. 
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ministry, Barnabas. Hoefer proposes that focusing on the identity and abilities of leaders 
is essential to successes in service: 

It is very striking in the biblical narrative what happens immediately after 

Barnabas is established as the highly respected, charismatic leader in Antioch. 

Luke writes: "Then Barnabas went to Tarsus to look for Saul." Barnabas knew 

that his role must only be temporary and eventually secondary. Real leadership 

must come from within the ethnic group. Barnabas knew what this work required. 

He had seen it in Saul. He had seen Saul capably defend the faith both with Jews 

and with Greeks. Barnabas knew that Saul would have credibility and 

persuasiveness that he could never have. He knew that these new believers needed 
to have someone from among themselves that they could look up to. Only then 
would they believe that they could lead and promote their own church and 
mission to their own people.*” 

Saul could provide this most essential ingredient to the health and growth of this 
new ethnic church. Barnabas became secondary in the ministry team with Paul. Barnabas 
was an effective leader, first leading the young church at Antioch and then leading the 
first missionary journey from Antioch with the inexperienced Paul at his side. Barnabas 
knew what the requirement of mission entailed; he was a leader with the understanding 
that he needed to nurture other leaders to support the ministry. 

Yet, the best gauge of his work may be seen in the lives of individuals he 
personally influenced. He took Saul, who was completely disengaged from the other 
apostles, and convinced them to recognize him. He later found Saul in Tarsus and 
personally recruited him for the work in Antioch, where he could enhance his teaching 
and leadership skills. While on the missionary journey from Antioch, Barnabas had the 
good sense to recognize when Paul's abilities had exceeded his own in some precise 


areas. Understanding the team process, he allowed Paul to shine, instead of diminishing 


his abilities to maintain his own importance. If we fail to appreciate what Barnabas meant 


39 Hoefer, “Principles of Cross-Cultural/Ethnic Ministry,” 19. 
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in the life of Paul, we are likely to misunderstand Barnabas’ involvement with John Mark. 
Having seen how Barnabas worked with Paul, we should consider the similarities to how 
he worked with John Mark. 

Barnabas was a Christian champion. He sacrificed to help the needy. He 
sacrificed comfort and safety to travel and proclaim the gospel. Barnabas was devoted to 
people on the "down and out" side of life and faith. Barnabas loved both Saul and John 
Mark, and found ways to help them both reach their potential. Seemingly, Barnabas knew 
that failures, no matter how small or large, are one of God's greatest training tools, and a 
door to a second chance. Barnabas had the great task in the ministry team of 
encouragement; without encouragers, there is little success. 

Clifton Black notes that Acts 15:26-40 tolerates a weak trait, which might suggest 
“Luke’s embarrassment at airing early the stains in the process of building a foundation 
for ministry team development. Yet, we find that concern for character flaws in 
leadership can be misunderstood, and should not be considered as bias in depicting the 
disagreement between Paul and Barnabas.”“? Before moving on, we need to understand 
the conflict discussed in Acts 15 surrounding John Mark. Disagreements within ministry 
teams are not always unconstructive, even though they ofien lead to conflict; this is 
normal. Many interpret conflict as extremely dysfunctional, however, there are times that 
disagreements can bring positive outcomes for everyone in the ministry. The text in Acts 
is a perfect example of this when the apostle Paul and Barnabas got into an argument 


over a young team member, John Mark. 


4 ©. Clifton Black, "The Presentation of John Mark in the Acts of the Apostles," Perspectives in 
Religious Studies 20, no. 3 (September 1993): 235-254, accessed October 22, 2015, http://www.baylor.edu. 
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And after some days Paul said to Barnabas, ‘Let us return and visit the brethren in 
every city in which we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how they are.’ 
And Barnabas was desirous of taking John, called Mark, along with them also. 
But Paul kept insisting that they should not take him along who had deserted them 
in Pamphylia and had not gone with them to the work. And there arose such a 
sharp disagreement that they separated from one another, and Barnabas took Mark 
with him and sailed away to Cyprus. (Acts 15:36-39 NRSV) 


Arguments that arose dealing with leadership styles like those described above led to 
little compromise with the team members. The conflict between Paul and Barnabas over 
John Mark was certainly not their only conflict but it provides strong support to Thom 
Rainer’s premise in Higher Expectations that, “leadership demands persistence and 
moving people out of their comfort zones.”*! There can be little doubt that Paul and 
Barnabas were involved in an adverse situation in the development of the qualities and 
traits for being a part of an effective ministry team. In his article “The Presentation of 
John Mark in the Acts of the Apostles,” C. Clifton Black noted that there seems to be 
three areas that distinguished the concerns regarding John Mark 
First, there is the fact, noted earlier, that John's standing does not appear equal to 
that of Barnabas and Saul. To this point he has been a passive figure, taken along 
by the other two missionaries; because we as readers have not witnessed his 
assertion of positive Christian values or behavior, we cannot be sure of his 
character. Second, we may recall, and now wonder, that John Mark was neither 
explicitly set apart and dispatched by the Holy Spirit nor confirmed by the 
Antiochene church for the missionary journey (13:1-4). Third, immediately 
preceding the notice of John's separation from his patrons, the reader is told of a 


Roman proconsul's conversion and Paul's ensuing confrontation with Elymas the 
magician (13:6-12).? 


4! Thom Rainer, High Expectations (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1999), 
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As aresult, two differing opinions, and ultimately two different missionary teams 
evolved. Paul went his way and recruited a man named Silas, while Barnabas took John 
Mark and headed in another direction. 

Dealing with a variety of individuals can be a great challenge. When dealing with 
conflict, there is often a desire to quit, start another ministry or a new church, or complain 
from the pews. As is evidenced by the Paul and Barnabas scenario, conflict can produce 
great results. We need to recognize that disagreements and conflicts will take place 
whether we want them or not, and people will bump heads, even in ministry. 

Paul suggested a return to the churches established in Galatia (15:36) NRSV. This 
tour of established churches was not unexpected, since Paul had already made a return 
trip through Derbe, Lystra and Iconium for the purpose of continued development and 
encouragement of these churches. But, Paul knew that the work was too important to go 
alone; he knew the importance of a good team. 

In verses 37-38 (NRSV) the suggestion that John Mark re-join the ministry team 
resulted in a “sharp disagreement.” Barnabas wanted to have John Mark travel with Paul 
once again. Paul “did not think it wise” (NRSV) since John Mark had already abandoned 
them once. “The vocabulary used to portray the characters’ actions in this passage is tart. 
John Mark is described, from Paul’s perspective, with the words desertion, defection, or 
apostasy.”*? This could be taken in a positive sense (Paul does not see John Mark as a 
good “fit” for his vision of the ministry team), or negatively, Paul sees John Mark as 


unworthy since he has already abandoned the ministry. 


43 Black, “The Presentation of John Mark,” 248. 
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The essentials that we learn from the disagreement are vital to the development of 
team ministry. First, Paul and Barnabas understood the concept of resolution. These two 
men stuck to their convictions, and neither was willing to change, but they did bring the 
disagreement to an amicable resolution. Their solution was a parting of the ways-to go on 
two separate missions while both working for God. 

Secondly, neither Paul nor Barnabas appears to have taken action in self-interest. 
While their argument may have been petty in nature, compromise was reached based on 
their convictions and calling. It would have been easier for one or both to bend a little, 
but both believed in need and their ability to address that need. Both Paul and Barnabas 
were “tight”, and would have denied their convictions and calling to do what the other 
requested. 

Thirdly, both Paul and Barnabas acted in harmony with their own sacred gifts and 
mission, Only Barnabas could reach Mark, to encourage him and to be used by God to 
minister to this sinking saint so as to position him to serve the Lord. Only Paul could be 
the voice of disappointment in regard to failure and delay of God’s mission. While it may 
seem unlikely, both Paul and Barnabas ministered to John Mark through their actions. 
Knowing that Paul would not take him along on his next journey had a lasting impact on 
Mark, as was knowing that his cousin Barnabas was willing to invest in his life and 
ministry. Paul’s negative reaction, coupled with Barnabas’ positive reaction, served to 
encourage Mark to take seriously his own faults in service and to strive to prove himself 
as a better, more committed man. 

Fourth, the severance from the ministry team of Paul and Barnabas was a 


collaborative action, not an aggressive one. Too often, when associates in ministry 
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separate in a detrimental way, they seek to start the same ministry, in the same location, 
requesting the backing of the same people. Division creates a greater problem than it 
solves. Barnabas took Mark, and went to Cyprus. Paul took Silas, and went on the 
opposite course. The ministry journey that was planned was now cut in half. 

Finally, Paul and Barnabas acted in a way that was beneficial to the gospel. The 
outcome of this separation was the creation of two missionary projects, instead of just 
one. There was an increase in the number of people working in ministry, including Silas, 
Timothy, and Luke. Barnabas decided against taking Mark into the more hazardous areas, 
choosing instead to take him to Cyprus, where Mark had successfully served earlier. Paul, 
on the other hand, may have grown a great deal through this experience with Mark and 
Barnabas, and his ministry seems to have been enriched by it. By reducing the number of 
churches he had to visit, it opened the door to bringing the gospel message to new cities 
in the region. 

The separation of Barnabas created the bridge for the selection of Silas and others, 
and made way for Timothy and Luke. Silas was a more suitable partner than Barnabas; 
the talents of Silas appear to have been better suited to the second journey than those of 
Barnabas. And God orchestrated a change in people, in a most extraordinary and 
effective way. God knows the plans for developing effective collaborative ministry 
teams. We see the hand of God at work once again in Acts, coordinating conditions in a 
way that the gospel is promoted. The argument between Paul and Barnabas over a 
misrepresented and misunderstood John Mark opened the door for additional major 


momentum of the gospel by a new team. 
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Building an atmosphere for effective teams begins with those in leadership, as 
was evidenced by the work of Elijah, the widow of Zarephath in the Old Testament and 
Paul, Barnabas and John Mark. When a ministry fails to work together, it is possible that 
the leaders may have failed to work well with others. We quickly learned by reviewing 
these passages that leaders can destroy team development by having an adversarial 
attitude and being inflexible. Ministries are challenged to work together and must be built 
on trust that begins with words and is backed up with actions. First, we must learn to trust 
God regardless of the situation; effective team ministry requires faith. It is easy to 
understand when ministries are small that they would be reluctant to take risks, people 
fear a new ministry could put them at risk. As a result, they focus on maintaining 
themselves, as did the widow at Zarephath. Teams doing the work of ministry, however, 
need to recognize that God is responsible for providing them with the resources needed to 
accomplish their goals. From a biblical perspective, a team's focus should never be on 
how to maintain, but should be asking the question of what does God desire. 

Trust is also critical for the work of a ministry team. We saw that Paul no longer 
trusted the works of John Mark. Sometimes it is difficult for those in ministry to trust 
people within the ministry. It is difficult to trust their dreams and their ability to do 
things. God gives the work of ministry to the people, and so must leaders who are in 
positions to make decisions that bring about change. Finally, in addition to trust, it is 
important to empower people for ministry. Empowering people means giving them the 
authority to accomplish the task. Both the widow’s and John Mark’s lives were changed 


when they were sent out to do God’s bidding. It is easy to give people tasks, but 
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challenging to give them confidence and conviction, as well as the choice to set goals and 
policies for their ministries. 

Through these passages, we have viewed teams through the coordinated actions of 
their leaders, who operated with authority and power and focused the team for success. 
The key for a successful team lies in its leader and their abilities. Even in the case of an 
ineffective, argumentative team like Paul and Barnabas, their power and authority 
superseded challenges. We have all been in situations when engaging in teamwork, and 
we must depend on God for success. Elijah, Jezebel, the widow at Zarephath, Paul, 
Barnabas and John Mark all created possibilities and provided encouragement for the 
church to renew its outlook in a manner that was free and not entrenched in the standard 
operating procedures. It is the option, and the obligation of the church, when forming 
ministry teams not place limits or boundaries on new voices or unlikely partnerships that 


are working to create change in local communities. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This study focuses on Black Baptists and the origins that helped to shape a part of 
the identity of the conventions. This provides the foundation for effective team ministry 
and building collaborative relationships in the delivery of compassion services. The 
historical nature of the convention is undergirded with the work of the association 
concept, and this review also calls for reflection on the relevance and effectiveness of 
associations in the delivery of services. 

It should be noted that according to American Baptist church history, “in 1772, 
First Baptist Church of Providence had nineteen black members and First Baptist Church 
of Boston was receiving black members. It is significant that very early in the religious 
life of the colonies and the new nation, blacks were beginning affiliations with what 
would become the Northern Baptists, and then American Baptists.”! There is evidence 
that the, "very first church built specifically for blacks in America was a Baptist church 
built near Savannah, Georgia, around 1773."? The church was established January 20, 


1788 by Andrew Bryan, a slave and the first pastor. It was originally known as the First 


' Gregory Thomas, “Black and Baptist in the Bay State,” ed. by S. Mark Heim and Melissa L 
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Colored Baptist Church of Savannah. Bryan is said to have been a pupil of the Rev. 


George Liele, another slave who purchased his freedom and gained considerable attention 
for his ministry to the plantation missions of the South. Liele is also credited with 
organizing a missionary society in Jamaica in 1783.3 

It should also be noted that, 


In 1798, a group of blacks requested use of a schoolhouse in Boston’s North End 
(where the black population was concentrated at that time) for Sunday worship 
after nearly a decade of meeting in Faneuil Hall for religious meetings on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons. Instead, they were granted use of a schoolhouse 
on the West End (a peripheral white neighborhood) for that purpose. Among this 
group was a young Thomas Paul from Exeter New Hampshire. In 1804, Paul 
became preacher for this small group of worshippers, returning to New 
Hampshire in May of that year to be ordained as a Baptist minister. As soon as he 
returned to Boston, he set about making arrangements for the establishment of a 
formal church for his congregation. Together with another member of the group, 
Scipio Dalton, he sent letters to the First and Second Baptist Churches asking for 
their aid in constructing a new church, sent on behalf of the ‘people of colour at 
West Boston.’ Both churches consented to send delegates to attend an 
organizational meeting, and Dr. Samuel Stillman, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, promised to personally attend. A mere eighteen months later, white 
support for the African Baptist Church had been obtained, as had funds to build 
the new building, and construction was well underway. The building was 
completed in 1806.4 


In 1812, the African Baptist Church became a charter member of the Boston Baptist 
Association and frequently sent delegates to the association meetings. Reverend Thomas 
Paul was the pastor. Both he and the church were dedicated to mission work.* The work 
was broadened by the increased desire to establish new churches. The church had several 


white members because they liked his style of preaching. 
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According to story [the history of Abyssinian Baptist Church founded in 1808 in 
New York], it was not the first time blacks at First Baptist sought independence. 
The oral history states that they requested permission to leave a year earlier, but it 
was not granted. This time they were not asking. It was said, in keeping with 
Baptist Policy a mediator was called in to negotiate an amicable resolution 
between the two bodies. Thomas Paul, pastor of African Baptist Church in 
Boston, was asked to serve in this capacity. Once Paul resolved the dispute, the 
sixteen were dismissed from First Baptist in good standing and established 
themselves as Abyssinian Baptist Church in the city of New York.® 


David Laubach writes in the American Baptist Home Mission Roots 1824-2010, 
with a focus on the leadership and the historical work in missiology that, 


Rev. John Berry Meachum (1789-1854), a former slave and skilled carpenter who 
bought freedom for himself and his family, assisted American Baptist Home 
Mission pioneer [John Mason] Peck with the church and Sunday school Peck 
founded in St. Louis in 1817. Black and white, bond and free worshipped together 
at First Baptist until 1822, when African-American worshippers formed a separate 
branch. That Peck and Meachum were both ‘messengers’ from the church to the 
all-white Baptist Association was remarkable. Peck ordained Pastor Meachum in 
1825, when he founded the First African Baptist Church, the first Protestant 
congregation established for African-Americans west of the Mississippi River. 
Shortly after a brick church building was erected, Meachum and Peck opened a 
day school called the ‘Candle Tallow School’ because classes were conducted in a 
secret room with no windows to avoid being discovered by the sheriff. According 
to the laws of Missouri, it was forbidden to teach free or slave blacks to read and 
write. Even more restrictive laws were enacted by the General Assembly of 
Missouri in 1847. 

1. No person shall keep or teach any school for the instruction of negroes or 
mulattoes, in reading or writing, in this State. 

2. No meeting or assemblage of negroes or mulattoes, for the purpose of religious 
worship, or preaching, shall be held or permitted where the services are performed 
or conducted by negroes or mulattoes, unless some sheriff, constable, marshal, 
police officer, or justice of the peace shall be present during all the time of such 
meeting or assemblage, in order to prevent all seditious speeches, and disorderly 
and unlawful conduct of every kind.’ 


This fostered a greater desire to serve and meet the needs of those in the south that 
wanted and needed educational opportunities. But Meachum would not be denied. 
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With the help of some of his friends-black and white-he bought a steamboat, fitted 
it with a library and classrooms, and, in 1847, christened his ship ‘Freedom 
School.’ The Mississippi River was federal territory, and the federal government 
did not recognize slavery. Dennis Durst, professor of Theology at the Sack School 
of Bible and Ministry at Kentucky Christian College, writes, “Thus Meachum’s 
Floating Freedom School’s education of Black children into the 1850s not only 
improved the lot of those children, but stood as a prophetic rebuke to the unjust 
social conditions that made such measures necessary.”® 


In his book, A History of Black Baptists, Leroy Fitts states, 

The evolution of an African mission was a strong motivating factor in the 

development of associations and conventions among black Baptists. The primary 

objective of most organized movements was to spread the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to millions of Africa's sons and daughters groping in spiritual darkness. To this 
end, much of the economic strength of the associations and conventions went to 
the support of an African mission.’ 

Black Baptists in this country have a great history of development and support of 
collaborative missions. One individual who stands out as a pioneer in team building and 
mission work is the Rev. Lott Carey. Lott Carey has been called the first black American 
missionary to Africa, however Daniel Coker probably has a slight edge on him. Coker 
was born a slave in Maryland, purchased his freedom, and organized the first school in 
Baltimore for African-Americans. 

Along with Richard Allen of Philadelphia in 1816, Coker became one of the 
founders of the American Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1820, Coker was sent as a 


missionary to Sierra Leone by the American Colonization Society. He founded many 


churches in Sierra Leone and Liberia.!° Most of Lott’s formative years are unknown 
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except that he was born into an undivided family on Christian’s Virginia plantation and 
was an only child." It is noted that at the age of twenty-four, Lott Carey moved away 
from his home to live in the city of Richmond, Virginia as a hired slave laborer.'* The 
Carey family members were firm believers in the Bible, the need for education to prepare 
to fulfill the intention of the gospel, to save lives and to improve their standard of living. 

The African American Missionary Baptist Church has historically provided the 
foundation and the substance of my religious knowledge and belief in the mandate for 
mission. The historical significance of the power of working as a part of that team for 
change is illustrated in Mays and Nicholson’s writings, The Negro’s Church, in which 
they state, 

The great importance attached to the political maneuvering at a National Baptist 

Convention...can be explained in part by the fact the Negro is largely cut off from 

leadership in the body politic. The local churches, associations, conventions and 

conferences become the Negro's Democratic and Republican conventions, his 

Legislature, his Senate and House of Representatives.!? 

A conversation with Dr. David Goatley, executive director, reinforced the 
importance and the significance of the work of the Lott Carey Missionary Baptist 
Convention to provide change in a stagnant place. Dr. David Goatley has helped to focus 
the discussion of collaborative team ministry on both the local and national levels. The 


concept of ministry teams has been with us for years, but not many churches know what 


it means or use it when creating or operating within the community. When a partnership 
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or association works collaboratively, it is because it has to be effective in the delivery of 
services. The first tenet of organization theory is that the leader has too much work, so 
there is a need for others to assist in performing the work. Those working with the leader 
are told what to do, and usually how to do it, and only make trivial decisions. 

As we trace the historical nature of ministry team development within the 
Missionary Baptist organization, we will continue to find that policy decision making 
remain with just a few who delegate, or who have the first and usually the final word, 
even though the concept of inclusion may be attempted within the team. Only a small 
number of leaders reach this point. Effective ministry teams happen when individuals 
work together to utilize their gifts and skills, and make decisions in common. The model 
more suitable for team ministries is when the leader chosen is one whose experience best 
allows him or her to hold the team together. In the church, many associations are still 
using on the “president-plus-subordinate” model. Some have worked in team ministry, 
but the historical nature of denominational structures lost the model of team ministry. 

Sandy Martin, in Black Baptist and African Missions, lists some important dates: 

In 1814, the General Missionary Convention of Baptist Denomination in the 

United States for Foreign Mission (Triennial Convention) is founded. In 1815 The 

Richmond African Baptist Missionary Society is established by Deacon William 

Crane and Ministers Lott Carey and Colin Teague. In 1820 Lott Carey and Colin 

Teague form a ministry team to Liberia as missionary-emigrants. In 1845, the 

Triennial Convention splits forming the American Baptist Missionary Union and 

the Southern Baptist Convention, due to the issue of slavery. The work continues 


in 1846 with the Southern Baptist, sending two missionaries, John Day and A. L. 
Jones to serve in Africa." 
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The National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. traces a history of significant growth 


and achievements, followed sometimes by periods of turbulence, such as Saturday, 
November 22, 1880 when 151 persons from eleven states met in Montgomery, Alabama 
and organized the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention. A yearning to see the gospel of 
Jesus Christ preached on the mother soil of Africa drove this venture. The Rev. W. H. 
McAlpine of Alabama was elected as the convention’s first president. 

According to the National Baptist Convention history, six years later, in 1886, 
almost 600 delegates from seventeen states gathered at the First Baptist Church in St. 
Louis, Missouri and formed the National Baptist Convention of America. Seven years 
later, in 1893, the National Baptist Education Convention was formed. However, none of 
the three conventions thrived separately, so in 1895, the three bodies effected a merger in 
a meeting held at the Friendship Baptist Church in Atlanta, Georgia. The Reverend E. C. 
Morris from Little Rock, Arkansas was chosen as the president of this merged body.'° 

Many others went to work on the ministry fields in Africa, with the Baptist 
Foreign Missionary sending its second group out in 1887.!7 “The Consolidated American 
Baptist Convention was organized in Montgomery, Alabama, the first truly national 
organization among black Baptists, but it collapsed the previous year.”'® “The 


convocation represented various Southern Negro Baptist churches, associations, and state 
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conventions established the Foreign Mission Baptist Convention of the USA.””” Rev. 
W.H. McAlpine was elected the first president. The American National Baptist 
Convention was organized in 1886 and in 1893 the Baptist National Educational 
Convention was established. While the focus was still mission work, black church leaders 
felt the need to form other conventions, and the National Baptist Convention was 
established in 1895, and Lott Carey Baptist Foreign Mission Convention was formed in 
1897. 

Women traditionally have been a vital part of the collaborative work of ministry 
throughout the Baptist history. David Charles Laubach stated in his book American Home 
Mission Roots that 

Joanna P. Moore learned of the needs of the freed women and children on Island 

No. 10, north of Memphis on the Mississippi River. In November 1863, she found 

herself on Island No. 10 among ‘1,100 colored women and children in distress’ 

and a Union Army encampment. She had $4 from her Baptist Sabbath School in 

Belvidere, Ill., a promise of another $4 each month, a commission from The 

American Baptist Home Mission Society (without salary); she was the first 

missionary appointment made to the South. Moore was the first missionary 

appointed by the newly formed WBHMS [Women’s Baptist Home Missionary 

Society] in 1877.7° 
Later that year in 1877, a group of Baptist women in the Boston area, including Sophia 
Packard and Harriet Giles, organized the WABHMS [Women’s American Baptist Home 
Missions Society] for the purpose of supporting women missionaries and the four-fold 


objective of “evangelization of women among the freed people, the Indians, the heathen 


immigrants and the new settlements of the West.””! Laubach also wrote that 
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In 1880, the society sent Packard on a trip to assess the living conditions of black 

people in the South. She visited homes, schools, and churches in Richmond, 

Nashville, and New Orleans. She returned to Boston to report the bleak findings 

of her Southern pilgrimage and proposed a school for women and girls. The 

society was unwilling to support the idea of a new school, reasoning that the 

South was too hostile, they did not have the funds, and that Packard (age 56) and 

Giles (age 48) were too old. Packard and [Giles] sold personal possessions to raise 

money and planned a school in Atlanta near Morehouse College, supported by 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society. The Woman’s Society reversed its 

original decision and, in March 1881, commissioned Packard and Giles as 

missionaries and teachers to begin a school in Atlanta.”” 

Male ministers subjugated and were the only leadership of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Convention and state conventions. Still, the presence and influence of women 
was felt from beginning. The timeline of the African American/Baptist mission 
movement would not be complete without a reflection on the place of women. It is well 
known that the appeal for participation of women was not universal among the Baptist 
males. There was a vote held during the annual session regarding the rights of women, 
and the “right to do mission work was denied women by the men.” Most of the females 
working in ministry were not recognized but could be a part of a ministry team with their 
husband or a male to oversee their work, which is a practice still used today in many 
churches. The reality of women being welcomed to become a part of the ministry team 
was often plagued by the lack of equal power and women lacked authority. Chronicle of 
the Foreign Mission Convention’s focus on the work of women noted, “Our sisters are 


hereby especially called upon in all the states to help us in this great work.””4 In 1886, the 


Women’s General Baptist Missionary Society was organized, seeking to involve women 
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in the mission enterprise.”> Although women were excluded except to provide financial 
support, they did provide key support in the ministry. Sandy Martin suggests, “In 
religious, educational, and missionary quarters, these Baptists knew the intimate 
relationship that women had in the life of the church. They knew that the support of 
women was crucial to the success of any program of the denomination, whether local, 
regional, or national in scope.” This directive stressed the importance of mission work 
within the local church congregations regardless of gender. Most of the Black Baptists, 
however, saw the pressing need for cooperative forces to deliver ministry services in 
relation to the local church. 

Historically, Baptists have jealously guarded the principle of individual 

congregational autonomy. They have emphasized that in the final analysis the 

local church group has ultimate authority over its policies and commitments, that 

Baptists’ participation in state, regional or national associations and conventions 

is not coerced but voluntarily entered into by the local church.?’ 

Thus, black Baptist missionary accomplishments began in relationship with the foreign 
mission activities to parallel those of white missionaries. 

“The formation of the Foreign Mission Convention and the rise of a regional- 
national interest among black Baptists in African missions grew more directly from the 
organizing efforts of southern black Baptists.””* For example, Martin noted that 

In 1878 the Baptist Educational, Missionary, and Sunday-School Convention of 

South Carolina decided that despite the infancy of the organization founded only 


twelve years earlier, South Carolinian black Baptists needed to become more 
actively involved in foreign missions because all Christians had to look beyond 
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their immediate vicinities and to respect the Great Commission of Jesus to spread 
the gospel message throughout the earth.”? 


Martin continued by stating 


Though black Baptists in other states had not made such pragmatic moves in the 
direction of foreign mission, awareness of the need for such had been mounting in 
all parts of the United States in black Baptist organizations such as the New 
England Baptist Convention, founded in 1875, and the Consolidated American 
Baptist Missionary Convention, organized in 1866. Many of the Baptists in these 
organizations, limited by their financial resources and by what they saw as a huge 
field of responsibility in the U. S., felt an obligation to carry out the Great 
Commission.*” 


From a broader perspective, the founding of the National Baptist Convention in 
Atlanta in 1895 was truly a major advance toward a more national convention of black 
Baptists that would embrace domestic as well as foreign mission misgivings. 

The founding gathering was attended by more than 2000 clergy from around the 

country. The three largest conventions of the day, the Baptist Foreign Missionary 

Convention, the American National Baptist Convention and the National Baptist 

Educational Convention came together to form the National Baptist Convention 

[USA] of the United States of America. This brought both northern and southern 

black Baptist churches together,?! 

The southern Baptists held the larger number of seats on the Foreign Mission 
Board of the National Baptist Convention, that group was responsible for selection and 


placement of ministry outreach, and the places selected to host conventions were directly 


influenced by the National Baptist Convention and promoted the south. 
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Politicization of Black and White Baptist Missionaries 

The politicization of missionaries is the result of those in service in the church 
working for political gain. It occurs when those in power or in sponsorship positions of 
groups use economic power, skills or knowledge to influence the way the mission is 
spread, stated or shared. The politicization of mission work may also negatively affect 
education and logical expression. Historically, groups have conducted various campaigns 
to promote their interests and especially their church. 

The number of missionaries peaked in the early 1920s, dipped during the late 

1920s and 1930s, but blossomed after World War II, with over 1,000 appointed 

missionaries by the early 1950s. Hundreds of native workers supported by the 

mission stations added to the missionary force. White southern Baptists also 

supported impressive educational efforts in organizations such as Graves 


Theological Seminary, named after long time Southern Baptist Convention 
missionary R. H. Graves.” 


But the interest in supporting the building of missionary opportunities was encouraged by 
all of the conventions as they believed that Africa as an untapped region for the work of 


God. 

Once established, black Baptist churches led the explosion. The 1800s created 
many heavy loads for the ministry teams who established the foundation for the 
compassion work that was believed to be mandated. 


Dissatisfied with the restrictions placed on them by white missionary agencies, 
they were even more perplexed about how to respond to the wide-spread abuses 
of colonial authorities, particularly since the colonizers were supposed to be the 
teachers of civilized life. In 1915, for example, a well-known African convert 
named John Chilembwe, who had been trained in the United States at a black 
Baptist denominational college, was killed by colonial authorities who discovered 
him engaging in ‘seditious’ activities under the cover of church work. The official 
response of the Foreign Mission Board of the National Baptist Convention was to 
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say simply that the board ‘always urged’ its missionaries to ‘Be subject to the 
powers that be,’ in keeping with the teachings of the Scriptures.*° 


From 1880 to the 1920s, black Baptists also controlled their own significant 
missionary effort. However, black Baptists were divided on whether, or how much, they 
should cooperate with white agencies to complete the work.*+ Harvey writes 

Starting with an antebellum inheritance of interest in African missions but with 

little material support, the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention (formed in 1880) 

and the National Baptist Convention (a successor to the BFMC formed in 1805) 

raised money for missions among a largely rural and often desperately 

impoverished group of constituents. By the 1920s, these groups, together with the 

Lott Carey Baptist Foreign Mission Convention (established by southeastern 

black Baptists in 1897 to cooperate with white Baptists in missionary efforts) 

supported nearly twenty foreign missionaries (a number which fluctuated greatly 
from year to year) in West and South Africa.* 
Missions work became crucial to the formation of self-identity for black Baptists and the 


collective work of the conventions. 


Divisive Years of the Convention 
In 1897, during the P. F. Morris administration, a group of National Baptist 
pastors left the convention and formed the Lott Carey Foreign Mission Convention. The 
separation was centered on two issues: the location of the foreign mission board and 
greater cooperation with white Baptists. The second split, also during Morris’ presidency, 
came in 1915 over ownership and operation of the publishing board. The publishing 


board was the most successful agency and was led by R. H. Boyd. Leaders and pastors of 
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the convention became suspicious of the actions of the publishing board when they did 
not receive the reports they believed were due them. A debate ensued concerning the 
ownership. 

None of the three conventions thrived separately. Therefore, in 1895 the three 
bodies effected a merger in a meeting held at the Friendship Baptist Church in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The Reverend E. C. Morris from Little Rock, Arkansas was chosen as the 
president of this merged body. Prior to 1895, nine men served as president of the 
convention. Since 1895, eight men have led this esteemed convention. 

Dr. Morris led the convention for twenty-eight years until 1922. During those 
years, a publishing board was established. At the direction of the convention, the task was 
assigned to a publishing committee under the oversight of the convention's home mission 
board, led by the Reverend R. H. Boyd. Conflicts developed around the issue of the 
independence of the publishing board. The convention maintained that the board was 
accountable to the convention, but the board took the opposite posture. The disagreement 
led to a division in 1915, and the publishing board and its supporters organized the 
National Baptist Convention of America un-incorporated. The convention incorporated as 
the National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. The incorporated body then established its 
own publishing board. It purchased land at 4th and Charlotte streets in downtown 
Nashville on the site once occupied by The Old Commercial Hotel. The board erected a 
magnificent structure designed by the Negro architectural firm of McKissack & 
McKissack. The building, when finished and furnished, was dedicated in 1926. Under Dr. 
Morris' leadership, the Baptist Young People's Union, the Women's Convention 


Auxiliary, the National Baptist Benefit Association and the Sunday School Congress 
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were organized.*° During the Joseph Jackson tenure, a third split occurred within the 
convention. The two key issues were tenure and the lack of support of the civil rights 
movement. The Civil Rights Movement of the 1950s and 1960s, known for increased 
public activism, demonstrations and protests was highly controversial in many Baptist 
churches. Often the ministers preached spiritual salvation, rather than political activism. 

The conflicting opinions among Baptists smoothed the way for the argument 
between those who wanted to cooperate with white Baptists in the delivery of services 
and those who supported the thoughts of the “independents.” The independents were 
those who pointed out the discriminatory treatment that black Baptists had received at the 
hands of many northern white Baptists and the need for black ministers not to rely upon 
others.3” Whatever the reason or combination of reasons, many members felt the need to 
form a missionary organization that was not concerned with secular interests. 

This conflict led to the formation of the Lott Carey Foreign Mission. It was 
noteworthy that both the Lott Carey Convention and the National Baptist Convention, the 
two major black Baptist bodies dedicated to evangelization, continued toward their goal 
of having missions on the continent of Africa. Regardless of the conflict within the 
convention, their hearts were committed to carry the gospel and create change in the lives 
of the people. 

The Rev. Lott Carey was the first black missionary to travel to West Africa. Born 
into slavery, he led the arena of Christian mission. After his conversion and his Christian 


experience, he experienced a call into ministry. Upon arriving in Norfolk, Virginia, Rev. 
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Lott Carey and several other colonists came together to form a little missionary Baptist 
church. The church consisted of Rev. Collin Teague and his family, Joseph Langford, and 
Rev. Lott Carey and his family. The ministry team of ex-slaves and this missionary 
church set sail for the shores of Africa; this was the beginning of a new age. 

Lott Carey realized that the root of Christianity, Christ, was not always advanced 
through a partnership with political alliances. The primary concern was with the issue of 
slavery. Also after being devoted to his work, Lott Carey’s second wife died, thereby 
increasing his need to shoulder the work of the ministry. Lott Carey’s ability to excel in 
several areas of a multiple ministry setting proved to the other citizens of Liberia that 
they had, among their population, a personality of uncommon stature.** The death of Lott 


Carey did not cause the end of the mission minded progress of the convention. 


Compassion Ministries of Lott Carey 

Details of the many works of the Lott Cary Convention were highlighted in the 
words of Ambassador S. Edward Peal of Liberia. At a convention gathering in Virginia 
he stated “any religion which is worthwhile must be a fearless, militant movement, 
burning with the zeal of a thousand prophets. If it becomes passive and sterile, it is 
doomed, because its passivity and sterility are evidence that it has lost touch with the 
divine ardour and unflinching purpose of God.”°? 

Much of the work of those involved in missions evolved from an unrealized 


research and planning process that was flawed, at best. While not knowing what to call 
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the work, and often lacking recommended assistance other than money, the 
congregational churches explored a new ministry model that was designed to include the 
entire church as a team of congregation members, who would commit to service. 
Similarly, many Baptist churches have followed the model of Lott Carey in an attempt to 
achieve team building and ministry delivery efforts. According to Dr. Goatley in 4 
Divine Assignment, “love leads those in God’s community to value each person. The 
weakest are important. The value of humanity is confirmed by the love of God.”*° 
Outreach Ministry of the Lott Carey Convention is the express development of their team 
ministry efforts. During the proceedings at the fifth annual session of the Lott Carey 
Baptist Home and Foreign Mission Convention of the United States, Rev. W. M. Moss 
wrote, “Who is my neighbor? The World is my neighbor. When the Spirit of God shall 
have caught hold of Christian America, Africa shall know the truth, and shall receive the 
gospel. We owe a debt to Africa.”"! 

The Lott Carey Convention opened its first mission in Brewerville, Liberia, under 
the leadership of Rev. J. O. Hayes. Rev. Hayes, a native of North Carolina, affiliated 
himself with the Lott Carry Convention immediately after its founding in 1897. The work 
of the Lott Carey Convention was designed to create teams that would work collectively 
to increase ministry in Liberia. The convention was not content with the attitude to “do its 
own thing”; its philosophy was to establish cooperation with other bodies doing mission 


work in Liberia. The missionary work of the convention extended beyond the 
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establishment of a church, and operated an industrial school for the training of boys.*? In 


1916, the convention established a healthy collaboration with the Liberian Baptist 
Convention.” 

The Lott Carey Convention was committed to community ministries that met the 
needs of the people. Many of the programs focused on evangelism, but also had a focus 
on education, both Christian and vocational. In addition, the Convention made early steps 
in medical missions. 

In an attempt to expand its medical mission, Lott Carey studied the advisability of 

erecting a hospital. In a noble attempt to meet diverse needs in Liberia, the 

Convention established a unique sawmill project in 1925. The sawmill project at 

Brewerville Station was an attempt to process a vast natural resource and to 

provide raw material for building projects. However, the sawmill project failed 

due to poor management. 
The Lott Carey Convention directed many of its resources, including financial and human 
capital, to the making of the ministry and teamwork. The unity of black Baptist forces 
that the African American Baptists, both within and outside the Foreign Mission 
Convention, had wanted for years finally began to happen in 1895, with the establishment 
of the National Baptist Convention. That unity brought rewards and shortcomings. 

The mission work in Haiti represented another example of the convention’s 


commitment to cooperation and teamwork with other foreign missions. This commitment 


included a recommendation to build a church for worship, securing a place for 


2 Edward Anderson Freeman, The Epoch of Negro Baptist and the Foreign Mission Board, 
National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. (Kansas City, MO: Central Seminary Press, 1953), 112. 
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headquarters in Haiti, and a goal to raise monies for support of the ministry and better 


relationships with the Haitian people. 


Expansion of Mission and the Convention 

The discussion of the development of the African American church work in 
missions is not complete without a review of the work of Rev. Wendell Clay 
Sommerville. He served as a model for Christian missionaries and advanced the 
“healing” nature of Christian missions. Wendell Clay Sommerville wrote in his 1961 
annual report to the Lott Carey Convention, “Wherever is found churches, schools, 
homes, hospitals, orphanages, respect for womanhood, care for children, protection of the 
weak, reverence for the old and respect and dignity of human personality, Christian 
missions has played an important role.”*? Wendell Sommerville believed that mission 
work must be a personal decision. Sommerville further believed that leaders are the roots 
of their communities, and he believed that when leaders fail to commit themselves fully 
to the mission of Christ, congregations are not likely to commit themselves either. He 
noted that what was done ‘for others’** determined the spiritual temperature of any 
church. The difference in the work of Wendell Sommerville was the strong focus on 
evangelism, which directs the missional strategy of the Lott Carey Convention. As 
identified by Dr. David Goatley in his writing, A Divine Assignment 

Sommerville was an unrelenting advocate for significant investments in Christian 


mission. He warned against the distractions of secularism and materialism to the 
church. He longed to see the contemporary church regain the passion the early 


4 Goatley, A Divine Assignment, 62. 
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church had for evangelism. He had an amazing contemporary church sounding 

critique of churches as early as the mid-1940s. ‘Many of our churches are so 

anxious to become ‘uplift’ agencies and social centers that many have 
degenerated into glorified USA Clubs. Any church that uses more money for its 
so-called operating expenses than it contributes to Christian missions is neglecting 
the weightier matter and is majoring in minster. Whenever secularism enters the 
local church, that church loses its voice and power in speaking the words of Christ 
to a lost generation.*” 

Building upon the work of Sommerville, the work of missions must have a special 
place in the minds of those who understand the importance of compassion ministry in 
service and delivery as God’s work. Wendell Sommerville was convinced that as servants 
of God, we must connect with the world in areas of need, whether in foreign or local 
communities. Sommerville stated, “The hour has arrived for the Christians of America, 
especially the non-white Christians, to demonstrate that the gospel message of Jesus 
Christ is sufficient to set up an upset world right side up.”“* Black churches ministered to 
the yearnings of the spirit and operated as the hosts of meaning and substance in our 
communities, which placed them directly in the center of black political, social and 
economic life. Church buildings, with their roots in the focus on mission, seem to have 
become disconnected from their double purpose as community meeting places and 
schools. Historically, many missionary Baptist churches over 100 years old served as the 
schools until permanent structures could be built. During the Reconstruction period after 
the Civil War, they served as political platform to give the community a voice. 


The black church provided shelter for guests and travelers, as well, as places of 


worship and community centers that enriched the lives of people through music and 
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drama. We have blurred the lines of spiritual and social action; the black missionary 
Baptist church has provided care for the sick or lost, provided financial assistance for 
young people so they could attend college. The African America church is the beginning 
of many fraternal lodges that were committed to leadership and change in the south. 
Black Missionary Baptist churches were and are the catalyst for change. 

Dr. D.V. Jemison retired from national convention office in 1953, and Rev. J.H. 
Jackson of Chicago, Illinois was elected president. Dr. Jackson served longer than any of 
his predecessors, holding office for twenty-nine years, which many members whispered 
crippled the convention. His theme, "We Must Move from Protest to Production," was 


characteristic of his thinking, as he openly was in conflict with the thoughts of protest.*” 


Associations Pattern 

According to the Association of Reformed Baptist Churches, the concept of 
associations was introduced through particular Baptist churches in America in the early 
1700s, and the Philadelphia Association was formally established in 1707.°° Through the 
course of time, this association encompassed churches from Connecticut in the north to 
Virginia in the south. Perhaps the notable accomplishment of this association was how it 
worked to establish churches up and down the east coast. The quantity of churches that 
were started allowed the association to form ‘daughter’ associations throughout the 


colonies, including the Baltimore, Salisbury, Delaware, New York, and New Jersey 


“History of National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc.,” National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. 


°° “History of Baptist Association,” Association of Reformed Baptist Churches of America, 
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regions. They were all committed to the principle that autonomous churches should join 
together for the good of Christ.*' Jacqueline Trussell notes in the article that 


The first attempt at organization beyond the local church occurred in 1836 with 
the Providence Baptist Association in Ohio. The second oldest attempt to 
consolidate the Baptist churches on the national level was the Wood River Baptist 
Association founded in 1838 in Illinois. In 1840, the American Baptist Missionary 
Convention came into existence. With the Civil War's end in 1865, black Baptists 
began to establish programs and agencies to help the newly emancipated slaves. 
To do this in a more effective way, churches in several states began to organize 
into associations. In 1866, Baptists in North Carolina organized the first state 
convention. By 1870, every Southern state had formed a Baptist Convention and 
reports show that there were more than 500,000 Baptists. The growth of the state 
conventions paved the way for the formation of a national organization.” 


Unfortunately, the relevance of the association model, which historically provided 
the means for action, has become immaterial, and this examination of history must 
evaluate its effectiveness. As we move forward with a review of the history of Baptist 
associations, we must face the challenges that have been increasing over the years; the 
growing movement toward “mega churches” who do not need assistance from others to 


survive or do ministry. 


Elk River District Missionary Baptist Association 
Based on the unclear history obtained from local churches, the following 
information has been compiled regarding the evolution of the Elk River District 


Association.*? With nothing but liberty, in August of 1870, seven churches came together 
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in Shelbyville, Tennessee with the desire to better serve God. They believed that the 


profession of faith created a spark of faith. Most of the seven churches were small, the 
members were only a few years out of slavery since the founding of their churches. But 
they all came with the desire to worship together and foster missionary opportunities. 
They understood that together they had a greater opportunity for helping their own 
people. 

Not wanting to name the association after any one church, the group decided to 
follow the example of other state district associations, and selected the name of the river 
that ran closest through the connecting counties. With this decision, the Elk River District 
Association was born. After holding their first election, Rev. W. M. Simmons became the 
moderator, Rev. J. S. Swift, first vice-moderator, and Rev. G. T. Speaks was second vice- 
moderator. The Rev. T. J. Story was elected chairman of the board. After the organizing 
meeting, the association became a part of the Tennessee Missionary and Education State 
Convention and the National Baptist Convention, USA. The association mission declared 
that 

We have heard and have caught the sound of heavy tramping of on-coming 

generations who will critically appraise the deliberations of our work done and 

that every word may be a word of Wisdom, every Act be exemplified, and every 
judgment have the strength to stand erect before the bar of public opinion 
throughout all the future that is surging inquiringly in upon us.** 

The Women Missionary Society and Baptist Training Union (BTU) and Baptist 
Young People Union (BYPU) were organized in 1901 at a meeting in Winchester, 


Tennessee. By 1910, the association had grown to thirty-five churches with a total of 


2,160 members. The Elk River District remained stable in its membership until other 


4 Duncan, Elk River District 2012 Association Memory Book, 4. 
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associations were formed in nearby counties. Currently, the association has thirteen 


churches, encompassing a five-county area, and the association churches built a worship 


and training center in Winchester, Tennessee. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Our theological interpretation of God needs to align with what God says. 
Establishing and maintaining a Christ-like image is both the objective, and the product of 
discipleship. We convey this through the soul (our living), the mind (our knowing), and 
finally the body (our actions). These three aspects are involved in our understanding of, 
and engaging in, ministry and theology, both of which are expressions of purpose in the 
mission of God. Our discipleship must draw us into an intimate lifestyle of service to God 
and others. 

God is a missionary God, a sending God, and God’s people are a missionary 
people. So a people willing to be sent if they are God’s followers. It is therefore 
impossible to talk about God without talking about the theology of service, and it is 
impossible for the church to have voice without talking about their directed mission. 
Serving, and specifically serving others, must be the cornerstone of a church’s work in 
the community. The church survives through service, and its importance and presence is 
the spirit of God in the world. To quote one theologian, Emil Brunner, in his discussion 
of the life of the church in his book, The Word and the World Mission, 

Work does not arise from any arrogance in the Christian Church; mission is its 

cause and its life. The Church exists by mission, just as a fire exists by burning. 

Where there is no mission, there is no Church; and where there is neither Church 


nor mission, there is no faith. It is a secondary question whether by that we mean 
Foreign Missions, or simply the preaching of the Gospel in the home Church. 
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This ‘must’ is both things-an urge and a command. An urge, because living faith 
feels God’s purpose as its own.! 


The order of the work of the Elk River District Association led us to the discipline 
of missiology, the study of the call, command, and mission of the church, with emphasis 
on mission. And the project’s theological issues grappled with the initial support needed 
for the development of collaborative team ministry. Missiology grows out of the greater 
dialogue of practical theology. While the Elk River District Association’s actions in 
mission are in line with the historical call and command, the work emerges only as a shell 
of ministry. The task of reforming our processes, which had become ineffectual at 
working collectively, requiring an undergirding theological prospective. 

Therefore, building on the cornerstone of practical theology, we sought to develop 
a practical, viable understanding of the need for effective collaborative ministry teams to 
maintain the work of ministry in rural communities. The objective was to identify and 
move the Elk River District’s current process of committees into a collaborative practice 
in ministry. If the Elk River District Association was to follow the historical practices of 
the denomination and represent the characteristics of the association, we needed to 
understand being sent by God to serve, and we need partners as we travel to serve God’s 
people. We were challenged to find the bridge between the practical nature of service and 
the theological praxis that supports the work in action and answers the question of how 
we join God in service, in the struggle as we try to work well with others. 

There is a direct link between acts of mission and those that demand the use of 


collaborative teams. In other words, faith is something to be practiced and not just 


! Emil Brunner, The Word and the World (London, UK: Student Christian Movement Press, 
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believed, and one of the tasks of practical theological research is to investigate and 
interpret the lived experience of people of faith, in order to facilitate and deepen their 
“mission Dei-faithful participation in God’s redemptive practices in, to and for the 
world.” First, we sought to develop a working understanding of practical theology as it 
relates to team ministry. Second, we considered the methods and models of practical 
theology. Next, we searched the theological relevance of practical theology as it supports 
the work of collaborative ministry teams, and finally, we discoursed about the challenges 


for ministry as they relate to the Black Church. 


Practical Theology Understanding 

Andrew Root states in Christopraxis: A Practical Theology of the Cross, “If there 
is a father of practical theology, it is Friedrich Scheiermacher (1768-1834), the great 
nineteenth century theologian. He not only reimagined theology in a modern world but 
placed practical theology as the crown of the theological three.”? The discussion of 
practical theology was conducted in relation to other forms of theology such as womanist, 
feminism, liberation, and pastoral theology. The emphasis in practical theology is 
modified in our cultural context, because the biblical principles are constant. This 
discussion raises questions that further the search for improvement and ways to assist 


practices in the church that foster change. Elaine Graham suggests, that practical theology 


? Elaine Graham, "Is Practical Theology a Form of ‘Action Research'?" International Journal of 
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exists in the interface between “the script of revelation given to us in Christ and the 
ongoing ‘performance’ of the Church as they interact with the practices of the world.”* 
Graham notes that it is “dedicated to enabling the faithful performance of the gospel and 
to exploring and taking seriously the complex dynamics of the human encounter with 
God.” Practical theology also has many subsections: applied theology, missions, 
evangelism, religious education, pastoral psychology, spiritual and many advocacy 
theologies that include most theologies of liberation.® 
James Poling and Donald Miller’s definition of practical theology is “critical and 
constructive reflection within a living community about human experience and 
interaction, involving a correlation of the Christian story and other perspectives, leading 
to an interpretation of meaning and value, and resulting in everyday guidelines and skills 
for the formation of persons and communities.”’ In James Poling’s review of Bonnie 
Miller-McLemore’s work, he highlights four key points essential to the understandings of 
practical theology. 
First, Practical theology is a way of life shaping faith among believers in home 
and society. That is, all Christians are doing practical theology whenever they try 
to embody their understandings of the Bible, doctrines, and rituals of the Christian 
heritage. Second, that Practical theology is a method for studying Christian 
practices in library and field. That is, church leaders and scholars do practical 
theology whenever they engage in systematic research about the practices of 


Christians in the world. Third, Practical theology is a theological curriculum, 
educating persons for faith and ministry and in classroom, congregations, and 


4 Graham, “Is Practical Theology a Form of Action Research?” 159. 
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community. Church leaders and theological faculties do practical theology when 
they develop courses, lesson plans, and workshops for training church leaders. 
Finally, Practical theology is an academic discipline, shaping its own history and 
in a guild and global settings. Scholars do practical theology when they organize 
themselves into societies to define the criteria by which the work of practical 
theology will be evaluated.’ 


The four understandings are connected and interdependent not mutually exclusive, and 
reflect the range and complexity of practical theology today. One benefit of this fourfold 
definition is its descriptive rather than prescriptive intent.” 

Practical theology bolsters the concept of collaborative team ministry for the 
purpose of this project. According to Pope John Paul II’s message to bishops, 
collaborative ministry is: 

The ability to co-ordinate all the gifts and charisms of the community, to discern 

them and put them to good use for the up building of the Church in constant union 

with the Bishops. Collaborative ministry is not only the focus for growth or 
renewal in the Church today. Rather, it is one way of expressing how the church 
renews itself.!° 


The work of collaborative ministry in the project was an attempt to revitalize the ministry 


work of the Elk River Association and a revision of its purpose in the community. 


Models 
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Dale Andrews wrote in Practical Theology for Black Churches, that, “rather, 


practical theology is an engaging process between the theology, theory, and practice, with 
each one feeding back upon the others.”!! Applying the concepts of practical theology to 
collaborative thought keeps the theological rendering in constant dialogue with action. 
The project sought to have an interchange between the Black Church tradition and the 
rationale of living out that tradition through the work of an effective team ministry. 
Poling wrote that methods in practical theology begin and end with experience, and in 
between it tries to be responsible to the levels of abstraction that are necessary to be 
rigorous, logical, and coherent.!* The work of collaborative thinking from a practical 
theology perspective should also be transformative. Jessy Jaison notes that transformative 
practices in practical theology, 
translate knowledge into practice, by critically reflecting on theology, culture, 
sociology, organization, psychology and any other discipline related. It explains 
the theological foundation for ministry, stimulates theological reflection on 
contextual problems and simultaneously reflects on theology from a ministerial 
perspective. The task that keeps the hermeneutical vision at its core, therefore, is 
action-theological, reflection-practical contemplation-action.! 
Practical theology in a collaborative team model may be defined as the church working 
mutually for the welfare of the congregation and the community while providing 


direction to team ministry. Tim Dakin states that, 


Practical Theology takes seriously the 'thisness' of life: the concrete ‘when? ‘and 
‘where?’ of human experience and reflection which requires a thick description. 


1 Dale P. Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches: Bridges Black Theology and African 
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The resistance of experience and situations to being theologized, the ‘why?’ of this 
particular ‘when?’ and ‘where?’, is the leveler of all theology and proclamation, 
but Practical Theology takes this resistance as an opportunity to work with the 
given of practice in an attempt to offer an apologetic for Christian action.'4 
It implies a common, joint mandate for action and establishes an atmosphere where, 
instead of competing, each ministry team member becomes vested to discover the worth 
and the value of the other. Collaborative team ministry does the same as Glenn Daman 
wrote in Developing a Ministry Team in a Small Church that, 
First, it must welcome joint and collective authority. Instead of being in 
competition with one another concerning power, each learns to value and accept 
the input of the other. Second, team ministry involves the recognition of mutual 
responsibility for oversight. Team ministry shifts leadership from the managerial 
priorities to the spiritual responsibilities in community. Third, team ministry 
involves organizational oversight. The board is to work with leadership in the 
establishment of goals and direction of the church [project] and in the 
implementation of those goals.'> 
Richard Osmer offered a model of practical theological analysis in his work 
Practical Theology: An Introduction. Osmer began with providing an understanding of a 
communication model of leadership that was developed by Michael Hackman and Craig 
Johnson. Osmer wrote that, “They define leadership as “human (symbolic) 
communications which modifies the attitudes and behaviors of others in order to meet 


shared goals or needs.”'® The significance of collaborative team ministry in the project 


was based on the knowledge that leadership drives the congregation. Leadership can help 
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a ministry to live or die. Osmer offered three key components of leadership that are 


reflected in the church: 


First, leadership is the exercise of influence. While it includes the influence of 
designated leaders like preachers, teachers and caregivers, it also involves the 
influence of people who are not official leaders. Second, leadership is the exercise 
of influence through many different forms of communication. Communication is 
meant broadly here. It includes words, nonverbal communication, and actions, 
which help a group, achieve shared goals and meet the needs of its members. 
Third, leadership is collaborative. Leaders work with others. This is particularly 
important to voluntary organizations in which motivation and participation go 
hand in hand. Leaders, thus, must empower-give power to-others. Yet the failure 
to collaborate often is the point where congregational leadership breaks down. A 
leader may have a vision of where he [they] would like the church to go, but if he 
does not empowers others to participate in the shaping of this vision, then he is 
unlikely to achieve lasting change.!’ 


The third notion by Osmer is that leadership is collaborative, this was the essence of the 
project. If the leaders work together, then the congregations will follow. Through their 
understanding, leaders empower others to service. 

Osmer indicates that his work focuses on leadership that builds upon the threefold 
office of Christ. He wrote, “Building on the tradition of the threefold office, I developed a 
practical theology of leadership in which in the four tasks of practical theological 
interpretation are portrayed as facilitating the congregation’s participation in Christ priestly, 
royal, and prophetic mediation of salvation.”!® Osmer’s model is one of the most examined 
models in the study of practical theology. However, it must be adapted to meet cultural 
requirements within small communities, as does theology. 


Osmer’s model advocates for a practical theological form based on four tasks. First, 


there is the descriptive-empirical task, or priestly listening, which requires that we ask, 
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“What is going on?’ in the church. This is grounded in a theology of presence, and 


attending to others in their particularity within the presence of God.!? Second, the 
interpretive task, or sagely wisdom, requires that we pose the question, ‘Why is this 
going on?’ in the church. This is grounded in the spirituality of sagely wisdom; guiding 
others in how to live within God’s royal rule.”° The third task, or the normative task, 
prophetic discernment, requires asking, ‘What ought to be going on?’ in the church. This 
is grounded in a spirituality of discernment; helping others hear and heed God’s Word in 
the particular circumstances of their lives and world.”! The final task according to 
Osmer’s model is the pragmatic task, or servant leadership, which involves asking, ‘How 
might we respond?’ as church. This is grounded in a spirituality of servant leadership; 
taking risks on behalf of the congregation to help it better embody its mission as a sign 
and witness of God’s self-giving love.”? 


Osmer proposes that “Leadership in Christian communities is inherently a 
spiritual matter. Using influence to modify to attitudes and behaviors of others is not to 
be taken lightly, even when this is carried out in a collaborative fashion.”*? The project’s 
engagement of the Osmer’s practical theology model built on the relevance of the tasks 
listed above in creating collaborative ministry teams. “Collaborative ministry begins from 


a fundamental desire to work together because we are called by the Lord to be a company 
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of disciples, not isolated individuals.”?4 
According to Kevin Smith, in his review of Osmer’s model, the primary purpose 

is to equip congregational leaders so they may engage in practical theological 
interpretation of episodes, situations, and contexts that confront them in ministry.?> Smith 
further notes, in regard to the descriptive-empirical task, that theology of presence 
happens while attending to others in their particularity within the presence of God.”® 
Smith states in regard to this, 


Osmer grounds the descriptive task in terms of ‘a spirituality of presence’ (33-34). 

‘It is a matter of attending to what is going on in the lives of individuals, families, 

and congregations’. He refers to such attending as priestly listening. In a 

congregational setting, priestly listening can be informal, semiformal, or formal. 

Osmer focuses on formal attending, which he defines as ‘investigating particular 

episodes, situations, and contexts through empirical research’. He argues that 

qualitative research methods do not necessarily treat people as objects, and are 
thus consistent with priestly listening.”’ 

Priestly listening afforded the project the opportunity to seek the essence of a 
problem from the distinct place of context. Priestly listening calls us to focus on and hear 
the voice of need from a common understanding. This allowed the project to gain 
knowledge and value the situations that raise the questions, and contribute to needed 
social change. This contributed to the project’s commitment to community listening. The 
practice of community/priestly listening allows us to transform speech into action and 


utilize the cooperative power of the people into a design for change. The investment in 


community listening creates opportunities for relational community conversations, and 
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sustaining collaborative ministry teams. The Elk River District’s project gained a clear 
understanding of “what is going on?” in the church. 

Second, the interpretive task, sagely wisdom asks, ‘Why is this going on?’ in the 
church. This is the spirituality of sagely wisdom; guiding others in how to live within 
God’s royal rule.?® Smith’s review states, 

Sagely wisdom requires the interplay of three key characteristics: thoughtfulness, 

theoretical interpretation, and wise judgement. Thoughtfulness is the quality of a 

leader who is committed to reflecting deeply about the questions that life throws 

at him, especially when experiences of being brought up short challenge his 
congregation’s pre-under-standings.”° 

Osmer creates a picture of wisdom as knowledge gained through inquiry. The use 
of sagely wisdom gave the project the opportunity to examine what was being presented. 
The key question raised was, what is going on? Inquiry must involve discerning a course 
of action that is not only beneficial to the community, but also to the collaborative work 
of the team. The process of identifying the limitations in our service moved the project, 
and created the dialogue necessary to see how we moved beyond those barriers. Sagely 
wisdom then became a too! to move the process through the reservations, and bring a 
healthy response to different perspectives. This discussion and filtering of the reasons 
through asking “why is this going on” ordered the priorities of project, and the areas of 


service. This specific question was the one considered not only by the association, but 


also by each team member. 
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Third, the normative task, prophetic discernment asks, ‘What ought to be going 


on?’ in the church. This spirituality of discernment is helping others hear and heed God’s 
Word in the particular circumstances of their lives and the world.*° Smith writes that “the 
normative task asks, What ought to be going on? It seeks to discern God’s will for 
present realities. Osmer refers to this task as prophetic discernment. ’2! While prophetic 
discernment can be confusing, upon interpretation, Smith notes that Osmer’s use is 
intended to capture “the interplay of divine disclosure and human shaping as prophetic 
discernment. [For Osmer] ‘Prophetic discernment involves both divine disclosure and the 
human shaping of God’s word.’”32 

At the core of team ministry and mission is discernment; our ability to focus on 
God’s will or intentions for our purpose. Discernment is reflective of the nature of God 
toward us in understanding God’s call for shaping the divine course. The work of the 
project sought to gain understanding of time and place in regard to particular 
circumstances of life. This occurs when listening to God, in all the ways God chooses to 
communicate with us. Authentic discernment must become a fundamentally 
transformative practice for collaborative ministry to succeed. The primary goal is to let 
go of all the things we thought God was speaking, and to actually receive the agenda of 
God. For this project, our prophetic discernment included receiving and collecting input. 
assembly, and dialogue with God and the team. This gave the collaborative team the 


opportunity to dream and gain new vision for hope. 
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Fourth, the pragmatic task, servant leadership asks, ‘How might we respond?’ as 


church. This is the essence of servant leadership; taking risks to help embody the mission 
as a sign and witness of God’s self-giving love.*? In order to operate in this fourth task of 
practical theology, we looked at servant leadership as key to the work in collaborative 
team development. Bob Agee’s article, “Servant Leadership as an Effective Approach to 
Leadership in the Church” helped to expound on the understanding needed for linking the 
project to practical tasks of servant leadership in practical theology, as a witness to God’s 
love. Bob Agee wrote, 
The ‘servant’ in ‘servant leader’ describes the inner nature, character, and spirit of 
the leader. The ‘leader’ in ‘servant leader’ describes the task at hand. A leader 
leads-i.e., he makes the conscious intentional effort to influence attitudes, 
atmosphere, and actions that will bring about change (hopefully for the good) 
within another person, a group of people, or an organization. 
This required that we review the leaders and the organization in order to move the 
pragmatic task to a higher level of scrutiny. The very essence of the project was grounded 
in the understanding of the need for the Elk River District leadership to work together. 
Collaborative team servant leaders within the church must first have a practical 
theological understanding of their role and what it entails, before they can move the 
mission of the group. Agee described some key qualities of effective servant leaders, 
regardless of the issue being confronted: 


1. The effective servant leader understands what he or she is expected to lead.*° 


33 Osmer, Practical Theology, 183. 


* Bob R. Agee "Servant Leadership as an Effective Approach to Leadership in the Church," 
Southwestern Journal of Theology 43, no. 3 (2001): 7-19, accessed March 21, 2016, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials EBSCOhost. 
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2. The effective servant leader has a clear understanding of mission and has a 
vision of what the group or organization ought to be and do.* 
3. The effective servant leader envisions goals for the future and involves others 
with him/her in sharing the sense of direction the organization should be headed.>” 
4. The effective leader takes the initiative to try to motivate others to dream the 
dreams, see the visions, and work toward the goals that have been set.*® 
5. The effective servant leader strives to achieve a workable unity.*? 
6. The effective servant leader is a teacher." 
7. The effective servant leader takes the time to listen to people and tries to 
understand their perspective.*! 
8. The effective servant leader embodies the best of what the mission and the 
vision represents.” 
The concept of ‘servant leadership’ offered the project many useful tools that were 
helpful to ministry development and assisted the group through training and increased 


their ability to function effectively, resourcefully and creatively. This aspect was the most 


36 Agee, “Servant Leadership,” 11. 


37 Agee, "Servant Leadership,” 12. 
38 Agee, "Servant Leadership," 12. 
3° Agee, "Servant Leadership," 13. 
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difficult for the group as they sought to answer the question “how might we respond” 


because it required self-examination, which is often fearful for the leadership members. 

The group used this model as a gauge for the success of their organization. The 
four tasks identified by Osmer were used as quantifiers for the collaborative group in 
developing team ministry. The use of Osmer’s model to undergird the work of 
collaborative ministry helped in the development of skills training for the team and the 
opportunity for a prolonged life of discipleship. But, we also realized that “the people of 
God do not decide of their own accord to operate in a collaborative manner.” 

It was apparent from the appraisal of practical theology and collaborative ministry 
that the two theological themes of mission and ministry needed to be held jointly in a 
productive tension. Each helped in the defense of the other. Collectively, they co-existed 
in the development of ministry and the God given accountability for action. 

A practical collaborative ministry is not an elective, but is a part of redemptive 
practice of the church. The Newcastle Anglican Diocese affirms the need for 
collaborative team ministry. The diocese raises similar questions as does the work of 
Osmer to support their work in collaborative ministry. As a part of their directives they 
note that, 

Collaborative ministry approaches are about recognizing and releasing resources 

to pray and to grapple with each of the four key MAP questions-1. Where are we 


starting from? (Review), 2. Where are we going? (Choose), 3. What’s the best 
way to get there? (Plan), and 4. What do we need to do now?4 


‘3 Stephen Pickard, Theological Foundations for Collaborative Ministry (Farnham, UK: Ashgate 
Publishing Limited, 2009), 6. 


“4 New Castle Anglican, “Collaborative Ministry: Mission Action Planning (MAP) and 
Collaborative Ministry in the Diocese of Newcastle,” accessed April 5, 2016, 


http://newcastleanglican.org.au/mission-ministries/collaborative-ministry. 
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The questions that arose out of development collaborative ministry strongly paralleled the 
questions raised in the understanding of practical theology. 

The practical nature of collaboration is nothing less than the spirit of worship 
which propels every member of the body of Christ toward service to another. “A genuine 
mutuality and accountability in ministries, both within particular churches and between 
churches, is a critical issue for the inner life of the churches,” stated Stephen Pickard in 
Theological Foundations for Collaborative Ministry. This was an important aspect for the 
Elk River District Association in working together to create ministries that were 
accountable to not only the local church but also the collective churches. Pickard 
continues that, “the issue is not simply a matter for internal life of the church. The reason 
is clear: the purpose and tasks of ministry concerns the church’s purpose and mission.’*° 
Because the practical mission of the Church takes its shape in ministry, and because all 
believers are partners in the mission, we should say mission and ministry are assigned to 
the whole body of Christ. And, therefore, to the Church as the representative hands and 
feet of God, not merely to the ordained. 

A collaborative approach to ministry in the body of Christ requires the capacity to 
move beyond the defaults we commonly observe in leadership-of autocratic or 
submissive behavior.’ The greatest theological model for the Elk River District was that 
every practicing member of the association community operated within a role in ministry 


in which they exercise their God-given talents and identified within the association 


* Pickard, Theological Foundations, 24. 
‘6 Pickard, Theological Foundations, 24. 
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community. According to Dale Andrews in Practical Theology for Black Churches, 


“Practical theology, however, is much more than practicality. It seems theology swings 
between living in the world and living in a faith community sometimes quite remove 
from the world.”*8 When we continued to apply practical theology to our understanding 
of collaborative teams, we used the following tasks as suggestions for creating the 
relevance for the theological support of the project. Andrews suggests that, “practical 
theology holds in deliberation theological revelation, theoretical science and the practice 
of ministry...rather, practical theology is an engaging process between theology, theory, 
and practice, with each one feeding back upon the others.””? 

This engaging process of practical theology builds upon a communal practice that 
includes consensus. However, this has not, historically, been a common process for Black 
church work, where typically the primary focus is on the leadership and their decisions 
for guiding all aspects of the ministries of the church. The majority of churches in the Elk 
River District Association do not seek consensus or seek deliberate collaborative 
attention. The association has struggle in areas of communication and processes of joint 
and collective activities. Andrews writes, “the churches’ uncompromising focus on 
internal power, despite the obvious persistence of suffering and thus, external 
responsibility, contributes to identity diffusion.”*’ This leads to build a bridge between 


the Black theology of the church and a practical theology that is both collaborative and 


48 Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches, 1. 
® Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches, 1. 
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effective. This integration process starts with an internal conversation in black church 
practices that are often fluid but well known within the church. Andrews suggests, 

The prophetic office of black theology requires a methodology grounded in 

practical theology, which seeks an internal transformation of black religious life- 

that is, internal to the religious folk tradition. Instead, the dialectic method in 
black theology has produced an unsuccessful attempt to create resocialization of 
black churches.*! 

Robert Smith writes in From Strength to Strength: Shaping a Black Practical 
Theology for the 21" Century that “A compartmentalized approach to praxis does not 
reflect the holistic approach to ministry as had been practiced traditionally by the African 
American church.”*? He continues by saying that, “Much black church praxis in the area 
of outreach in ministry continues to be shaped by the values and meanings of a historical 
black thematic universe.”*? Based on the belief that the Black church praxis requires a 
more reflective model that relates to the church, Smith created a Black church model for 
shaping practical theology for the use by the church. Smith notes that his model is a 
mutually critical and hermeneutic model. The BETH model is the conceptual framework 
that facilitates both a critical and historical context to bring the theological work into a 
mutually critical dialogue.>* This model strengthened the proposed work of collaborative 


ministry for the Elk River District Association as it sought to do contemporary work with 


Black faith in the community. 


5! Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches, 85-86. 


*2 Robert L. Smith, From Strength to Strength: Shaping a Black Practical Theology for the 21 
Century (New York, NY: Peter Lang Publishing, Inc., 2007), 159. 


3 Smith, From Strength to Strength, 160. 
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BETH Model 

The Black Existential and Theological Hermeneutic (BETH) model recognizes 
the importance of the existential and the theological in developing and transforming 
Black church praxis.°> Smith suggests that the BETH model works in Black church praxis 
through two key components, the contextual and the systematic. 

The contextual component plays a role in the model which articulates the 

particularity of the social, historical and cultural locations that have helped shape 

the African American faith community. Secondly, there is systematic component 

that fills a theologically discursive role in the BETH model. This component 

contains the normative texts of the black faith, which include black faith, which 

include black religious tradition, doctrinal positions, worship styles, Afro-centric 

renderings of biblical narratives, black spirituals and gospel music and black 

culture.*° 

The emerging argument is that the two components greatly influence the 
contemporary work of the church, even in rural black church communities. Smith states 
that “the contextual component is in certain and very important ways the key to a more 
complete understanding of the black church.”°? The BETH model is an opportunity to 
assist in challenging the current church model and long standing practices in rural 
African-American churches in regard to their modes of leadership and commiunity 
interactions. 


Aspects of the BETH model gave us a foundation for shaping a practical 


theology, and moved us into action. The BETH approach was distinctively useful, as it is 


55 Smith, From Strength to Strength, 166. 
56 Smith, From Strength to Strength, 166. 
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a process that moves toward actual implementation in the church. Following the BETH 


approach colored the contents of the project’s preliminary work by raising questions, 
clarifying methods, and guiding reflections and outcomes. The BETH approach utilized 


three crucial stages; multi-layered investigation, engaging in a mutual critical 


conservation, and then worked out the hermeneutic outcome.*8 


The first stage of the BETH approach involves the multi-layered investigation of 
existing praxis situations. It is multi-layered because it begins with the exploration 
into particular praxis situations and also investigates the thematic contexts that 
shape the assumptions, values and meaning in them. The purpose of this stage is 
to uncover and make explicit the assumptions, values and meaning that inform all 
praxis, but which largely remain hidden, and to identify the particular thematic 
contexts that generate them.*? 


The foundational work at the multi-layered stage began with two sets of questions: 
First are those questions that focus on the praxis situation that is the crux of 
concern for the congregation. The core concerns of this stage can be reduced to 
two primary questions: What are we doing? Why are we doing it? The next 
questions greatly influence the praxis and explore facilitation; Who are we? and 
Where are we? 

Smith notes that “the groundwork done in this first stage brings to the attention of the 

church community the hidden or implicit meanings that implicate their praxis.”®! 

Addressing these questions was key to the context of the project and to gaining a new 

way of thinking and doing ministry. 

The second stage of the BETH approach involved generating a mutually critical 


conversation among the assumptions, values, and meanings inherent in praxis with the 


58 Smith, From Strength to Strength, 184. 
5° Smith, From Strength to Strength, 184. 
6 Smith, From Strength to Strength, 184. 
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normative texts of the black faith.°* Smith states, “The purpose of this second stage is to 


begin to correlate the assumptions, values and meanings that form existing praxis with 
the thematic contexts of the black church and its normative faith in or to begin to reflect 
critically and theologically on them.”© This stage also raises two questions concerning 
faith and how it shapes church praxis. Smith asks, “What do the normative texts of black 
faith have to say about the assumptions, values, and meaning that have been uncovered in 
the investigation into praxis situations and their contexts? Secondly, what do the 
assumptions, values and meanings have to say about the normative texts of black 
faith?”*** | 

This aspect of the model guided the project to address the message of the scripture 
and our historical doctrines of faith. According to Smith, “the mutual critical 
conversation to be held is the measuring, judging and careful consideration of what the 
church is doing and why, in light of who it is and what it is experiencing, and in light of 
what it understands itself to be and believe.”® Smith notes, “Before lasting change can be 
effected in black church behavior and praxis, it must change the minds of the members. It 
must create new and different ways of understanding its purpose and mission as 


Christians.”®* This was a critical element in the project, as it linked practical theology and 


® Smith, From Strength to Strength, 185. 
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collaborative team ministry for successful praxis in the association concept. Smith asks, 
“Is what the church is doing now in any way reflective of the legacy?”” 

The third stage of the BETH approach called for a hermeneutic outcome, where 
the results of the conversation and investigations are put into action. Smith suggests, “this 
is where existing praxis can begin to be transformed into informed praxis, in response to 
new ways of being the church.”®* This stage opens the door to release churches from 
continuing to do things as they usually have, and to transform many so-called faith 
practices. The overarching goal for black church congregations is to cultivate behaviors 


that reflect an engagement of its members to move into action steps. 


Practical Theology and Collaborative Ministry 

Practical theology is an action-oriented discipline that identifies and articulates a 
pertinent issue in ministry (showing openness and commitment to learn and change), 
analyzes the situation as it is (requires confidence to tackle pressing issues first-hand), 
interprets the situation as it should be (maintains biblical/theological centrality), 
deliberates on and lists the tasks and designs a specific action plan (incorporates 
contextual awareness and sensibility) and reflects on, evaluates and modifies plans and 
returns to practice (affirming ministry focus). This would denote the necessity for 


cooperative processes that would build and foster practical action. Andrews writes in 


§7 Smith, From Strength to Strength, 188. 
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Practical Theology for Black Churches, “When an external observation of the Church 


finds a voice in practical theology, it becomes part of the inner life of the church. 
Practical theology then turns to the past narratives to rediscover lost or even new 
meanings that reconnect the past with the present internal history.””° 

The goal was not to just create a voice within the Elk River District ministries that 
could be heard, but also to find the motivation, through the project, that was foundational 
to the dynamic of a small group ministry. Theresa F. Latini speaks to this component in 
her book, The Church and the Crisis of Community: A Practical Theology of Small- 
Group Ministry. She wrote, “In essence, small groups foster supportive and caring 
interpersonal relationships as a form re-embedding in response to time-space.””! She 
notes, “Well developed or not, small groups transpose the ‘pure relationship’ onto the 
Almighty connection to God.””* She argues “that well developed small groups emphasize 
connection with a personal God.”’> The work of creating well developed small groups 
within the Elk River Association was supported by the association churches participation 
in the mission of God. 

One of our greatest challenges, according to Smith in From Strength to Strength, 
is that churches rarely ever make the effort to deliberately expose the complex ways that 


its praxis has been shaped.” A problem faced by the Elk River Association was the 


7 Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches, 103. 
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ability or inability of the district to honestly dialogue and investigate the current praxis. 


The idea that ministry is essentially a cooperative process has been a long-standing topic 
of discussion. Steven Pickard reflected on the call to collaborative ministry by noting 
that, “to exercise ministry in a collaborative manner requires maturity. To be spiritually 
mature in ministry is not something that one attains one day and then ceases to growing. 
Maturity in Christ is a lifelong project.””> Pickard noted his observations from his 
ministerial experience: 

The problem with the above assumption is that it is precisely that, an assumption. 

In my experience this assumption is repeatedly negated by the actual practices of 

the Christian community. It is remarkable how poorly formed are the habits for 

collaborative practices among clergy and lay people. Indeed, I would go so far as 
to say that clergy generally evidence minimal aptitude for such a way of ministry, 
perhaps even less than lay people. Otherwise apparently spiritually mature, wise 
and able leaders show little understanding of what it means to be working with 
others in ministry and leadership. A truly collaborative approach to ministry 
seems to require something of us that we lack the spiritual capacity and will to 
deliver.” 

Pickard’s observations could serve as a challenge in developing a ministry team 
collaboratively, because of the requirement for both a high degree of maturity and 
advanced skills. Neither have been ongoing elements for the Elk River District 
Association. Many association participants are new to ministry, and some are set in their 
own interests that moving the group to engagement was challenging. The tasks presented 
include working to understand the personal power of those not in leadership positions, as 


well as the ongoing struggles for positional power coupled with the inability to let go of 


control, which could negatively influence the work. A collaborative approach to ministry 


73 Pickard, Theological Foundations, 1. 
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suggests a sharing of power and a release of power. This must be reinforced action, and 
this process restarts the available power. Sometimes this process becomes unsettling and 
creates a great degree of fear. For many of us, collaboration creates challenges. When our 
theological system shows commitment to address people’s questions about the changing 
social, economic and cultural dynamics, and then challenges them as a community of 
faith, they will start to discern and appreciate God’s redeeming activity in His world. 
Pickard argued that, “The distinction between the ‘ministry’ and the ‘work’ 
clearly requires more careful consideration for it draws attention to the underlying 
dynamic between creation and redemption. A strong correlation between these two 
themes gives renewed significance to a theology of work and vocation in the world.”77 
Pickard further noted, “the importance of uncovering the collaborative nature of all work 
and ministry. In this way, reflections on the nature of ministry become a litmus test of our 
understanding of the relation between creation and redemption as well as our doctrine of 
the church.””® If we truly believe that theology exists through “being” in the world, there 
is an undeniable dynamic that exists between what we experience and our beliefs; a 
shared relationship thriving between our actions and approach to life. Our development 
of theology is nurtured under the influence of God’s testimony to us. Theology only 
matters when it addresses the real needs of people and their circumstances. God’s voice 


reverberates in the action of the creations. 


7 Pickard, Theological Foundations, 45. 
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Anthony Pinn wrote in, What Has the Black Church to Do with Public Life?, “To 


ask churches to provide social services without any attention to the theological positions 
of those organizations and to believe it can happen in a sustained manner is naive.”” 
While I am certain that the application of these teachings presented a growth process for 
the association, it was the process that moved the association concept off of life support. 
As Missionary Baptists, we believe that the work of mission happens from our 
interaction with God through worship, prayer, and scripture. We know that God is calling 
each of us to listen, in a priestly manner, as we operate as ambassadors in the kingdom. 
We recognize that at the heart of our vision is the belief that God calls each of us to 
utilize our gifts and talents for ministry. The project did not operate under the assumption 
that each congregation in the association could do everything, but rather that together we 
would achieve more. This was the desired outcome for the project. This project was 


based on the critical understanding that the current means and mode of operation would 


result in the demise of associations as they are currently defined. 


9 Anthony B. Pinn, What has the Black Church to do with Public Life? (New York, NY: Palgrave 
MacMillan, 2013), 44. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The theoretical framework used in this project focused on collaborative ministry. 
This concept of collaboration is a trendy expression that challenges ministry leaders. It 
denotes a unique aspect of the ministry project; a collaborative team framework 
underscoring the desire for connection of distinctively different voices, through mission, 
mandate and meaning. 

The collaborative team concept is greatly needed in rural church ministry 
revitalization, in order to achieve optimum ministry services. The problems within rural 
churches are multifaceted and often, poorly-defined, requiring input from many people 
and needs unique levels of skills and capability. Ministry, when done within teams, can 
accomplish more work than individuals. Within the team participants must understand 
their roles and trust the process. The Elk River District Association, motivated by a desire 
to improve, developed an aptitude for listening and obtaining wisdom from each other. 
This led them to learn how to collaborate with partners, both internal and external. 

But why utilize collaboration and what is effective in the effort to build a 
collaborative team which supports the work of the project? The proposed theoretical 
ideas support the notion that a collaborative team starts with the dedication to the work 


and a shared goal for the mission and objective. The theoretical goal of this project was to 
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identify models and assumptions that support the use of collaborative team work as the 
foundation for achieving goals. 

This theoretical outline examined church models that utilize the concept of 
collaborative teams. Secondly, there were discussions about the social interface of health 
care’s use of collaboration in the delivery of services. And, lastly, the project used 
contemporary theories and addressed how the theoretical discussion provided a sharper 


focus for the project. 


Church Models 

We are in a “new dimension of service” as we face the complicated issues 
affecting today’s church and community, in our social media-driven society. Churches 
are discovering that the current ways of “doing ministry” are no longer effective in 
supporting the needs of the community or the congregations. Time has altered our means 
and our methods of ministry, but our God-given call to mission work remains. Our reply 
to the call for change will severely affect the future of ministry. 

The use of a collaborative relationship approach for ministry intensifies the notion 
of a genuinely connected church. The collaborative relationship approach offers new 
avenues for increasing the participation of those who actually conduct the duties of 
ministry. The practice of incorporating teams into the life of the church’s ministry 
delivery system has increased. Churches are amenable to new ways to increase 
congregational support, involvement and community relations. Many church ministries 
are committee focused and stagnant in ministry delivery, and their main goal, it seems, is 


to maintain the status quo. The church models listed have presented possibilities for their 
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communities and a commitment to achieve more through a collaborative team approach 


to ministry delivery. 

Brandywine Collaborative Ministries is a collaboration of three Episcopal 
parishes; Grace Episcopal Church, Episcopal Church of the Ascension and Calvary 
Hillcrest Episcopal Church which are located in the boundaries of Brandywine Hundred 
community in New Castle County, Delaware. As recorded in the Brandywine profile 


Tn 2011, the leadership of four Episcopal parishes met in the hope of working 
together to create a more effective ministry within the Brandywine Hundred 
community. What they discovered was that conditions had changed for each 
church in that none had the resources to individually retain a full-time minister. In 
August of 2013, one of the original four churches elected to close their doors for 
good, leaving the three remaining parishes to devise a way to pool our resources 
to be able to provide witness to Brandywine Hundred community.! 


The group understood the importance of effective servant leadership. The group 
began with selection of a clergy team leader. The profile describes this process by stating 


Ministries Council shall call and elect a Clergy Team Leader who, with the 
consent by majority vote of the Vestry of each participating congregation, will 
serve as Covenant Rector of the Brandywine Collaborative Ministries during the 
initial four-year period of the Covenant. The Clergy Team Leader, whether 
Covenant Rector or Rector, shall preside over the BCM Council and have seat, 
voice and may vote to break a tie. The Clergy Team Leader, or a member of the 
Clergy team designated by the Clergy Team Leader, shall preside over the Vestry 
of each participating congregation and shall have seat, voice and may vote to 
break a tie.” 


After identifying the role and responsibilities of the leader and obtaining a 


commitment from their congregations, they moved forward and established the hopes for 


! “Brandywine Collaborative Ministry Profile,” Brandywine Collaborative Ministries, accessed 
April 7, 2016, bttp://www.bemde.org/wp-content/uploads/BCM_Profile.pdf. 
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Brandywine Collaborative Ministries through their understanding of God’s mission. 


“God continues to bless us with active, faithful parishioners who share common hopes as 


we become closer to the Lord. Our overriding hope is to become better members not only 


of our own individual churches but better members of the collaboration as well.” 


Parishioners were asked to dream big in their hopes for this collaboration. Their hopes for 
the Brandywine collaboration are listed below: 


Better Organized Worshipers and Followers of Christ-By building upon the 
strengths of each of the parishes of Brandywine Collaborative Ministries, and 
through the sharing of resources, as we grow into lively centers of 
intergenerational worship and Christian activity. 

Better Brandywine Parishioners-By becoming more familiar and comfortable 
with the customs and cultures of Grace, Calvary and Ascension so that we feel at 
home in our partner congregations. 

Better Builders and Neighbors-By mutually supporting new or continuing 
ministries and outreach initiatives which will be more effective when shared 
among congregations and supported by our combined resources. 

Better Christians-By making spiritual growth our priority and providing the 
necessary resources to address that intention.‘ 


Out of these statements of hope, the mission of the collaborative was developed, and is 
described as follows: 


As partners with God and each other in mission to God’s world, we faithfully will 
strive to: 


© Live into and spread the Good News of God in Christ. 
® Develop together relevant and vital ministries to Brandywine Hundred and 
beyond. 


e Strengthen the mission and ministry of our three congregations.° 


3 “Brandywine Collaborative Ministry Profile,” Brandywine Collaborative Ministries. 
+ “Brandywine Collaborative Ministry Profile,” Brandywine Collaborative Ministries. 
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The continued work of the ministry was supported by a plan that included 


meetings with the clergy and wardens. The scheduled meetings were held regularly in 
joint sessions, and they examined the future of Brandywine Hundred, and how the 
collaborative work of their ministry would help support and meet the needs of the 
community. “Those meetings included everything from sharing our histories and similar 
circumstances of examining together our financial, membership and other realities.”° 
Brandywine is located outside Philadelphia, and the churches there had many of 
the same issues that are described in the project context. They have in common with rural 
church settings a decline in membership and finances, and challenges regarding 
utilization of other resources to obtain effective ministry. In 2014, after years of working 
together, the Brandywine collaborative group created a working covenant. The covenant 
development was an important part of the structure of the organization. The Initiation of 
the Covenant stated: 
This Covenant shall commence on January 1, 2014, and shall have an initial term 
of four years. It shall be reviewed and subject to modification on or about the 
beginning of the final year of the initial four-year period, that is, January 1, 2017, 
and may be modified at an earlier date according to the procedure described in 
Section XV, that we may continue to create responsive structures. 


Each congregation named above agrees to participate in the Covenant by a two- 
thirds majority vote of its Vestry.’ 


6 “Brandywine Collaborative Ministry Profile,” Brandywine Collaborative Ministries. 
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The covenant also resulted in the need to define the role of lay leadership in the 
promotion of the collaboration. While clergy was vital, everyone realized that the vast 
majority of the work was placed in the hands of those at the congregation level. 
Therefore, the covenant had to clarify the roles and responsibilities of the lay people. The 
model of Brandywine indicates the importance of each congregation having a 
representative on the council. 
The Covenant will be overseen by the Brandywine Collaborative Ministries 
Council (hereafter referred to as the ‘BCM Council’) with representation from all 
participating congregations. The BCM Council shall meet at least quarterly. The 
BCM Council shall be composed of the two Wardens of each participating 
congregation, as well as two members elected by the Vestry of each congregation, 
provided they meet the criteria for election in Section IV. During the initial year 
of the Covenant, all members of the ‘B-12’ planning committee shall serve on the 
BCM Council at their own pleasure, and shall be understood to be included in the 
four representatives from each congregation.* 
The BCM Council oversees the work with the authority to create services to accomplish the 


work. The next ministry model is similar in nature, but explores collective small churches 


and their ability to create a specific ministry program. 


Joint Youth Ministry-Four Churches, One Youth Group 
The Rev. Larisa Parker, the pastor in charge of the Faith United Methodist Church 
(UMC), was faced with the challenge of having a small church and very few youthful 
congregants. She was encouraged by her sister church, Willow Glen UMC in San Jose, 
California, to think about the use of collaboration in regard to developing the ministry. 


This followed after learning how they combined with multiple small United Methodist 


8 Brandywine Collaborative Church Council, “The Covenant for the Brandywine Collaborative 
Ministries.” 
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churches in the area to form one large youth group.’ The use of team ministry in rural 
communities was the driving factor in this group meeting, as pastors and those in 
leadership, came together to support their desire to serve children. The pastors of 
Smyrna’s United Methodist churches already fellowshipped together, but Parker could 
see the possibilities of church leaders and congregations working collaboratively to 
improve the services for youth.'° Faith UMC’s pastor, Larisa Parker, contacted other 
churches regarding a Joint Youth Ministry. Sarah Lyons, the director of the Children's 
and Youth Ministries at Smyrna’s Cumberland UMC, was one of the first who committed 
to the process. She had spent a great deal of time seeking solutions to the same struggle 
within her ministry. As they examined the churches in the district, they recognized that 
each church had very few youth, and one church had none. The Joint Youth Ministry was 
formed with the commitments of Faith UMC, Cumberland UMC, Tillman UMC, and 
Vinings UMC. 

During the first meeting of the church leadership, Rev. Dawn Britt of Tillman 
UMC, and Rev. Julie Schendel of Vinings UMC, met with Lyons and Parker, and each 
church identified their assets and resources they were able to share. While some had 
facilities, others brought knowledge. In order for the collaboration to succeed they needed 
a plan for shared leadership. They decided that each church would host two month 
periods, thus providing the youth with variety and offer an easier load for each pastor to 


carry. With four churches, the youth have access to participation in many activities. Each 


° Ansley Brackin, “Small UMC Churches of Smyrna Build a Joint Youth Ministry Model to Boost 
Youth Activity,” The North Georgia Conference of United Methodist Church, accessed April 10, 2016, 
http://www.ngumce.org/newsdetail/7 1324. 


10 Brackin, “Small UMC Churches of Smyrna.” 
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church has the benefit of youth from all the connected churches to support ministry 


programs at their respective churches. The collaborative group has developed parental 
involvement and given youth new opportunities for community service. The program is 
supported through the common goal of leadership, and the desire to remain relational. 

Though this program is still in the beginning stages of development, the strengths 
of each church have contributed tremendously to the program’s potential. Creating this 
team has helped ease the stress related to monetary costs, responsibility, and supervision. 
Planning for trips, outings, and programs is now possible. They can create opportunities 
and events that will address a variety of the needs of the youth, and result in greater 
success and increased attendance. They have created a strategy that can be used by other 
communities with similar issues regarding their youth ministry. 

This alliance is a splendid example of how organizations can collaborate to 
address the needs of the community. Building on the strengths of each church has proven 
that there is tremendous potential within a small church setting. Creating this 
collaborative team has helped ease the strain of finances, accountability, and providing 
direction. Joint Youth Ministry has created a strategic model for use by other small 
communities with similar problems in outreach support, regardless of the ministry. 

Ansley Brackin, a communications specialist for the North Georgia Conference of 
the United Methodist Church wrote, “Small churches have a lot of good qualities. The 
congregations are often family-like with an ‘everybody knows everybody’ atmosphere.”"! 
But, small rural church ministries must understand their own limitations, yet not allow 


them to become barriers to ministry. Small church ministries must also be willing to 


1 Brackin, “Small UMC Churches of Smyrna.” 
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examine new possibilities for collaboration both inside and outside the church. The next 
model is an example of one church’s commitment to collaborative team ministry utilizing 
social services, government agencies and para-church organizations to meet the needs in 


the community. 


Ebenezer Baptist Church MLK Sr. Community Resources Collaborative 

Ebenezer Baptist Church, founded in 1886 in Atlanta, Georgia, was established 
during the reconstruction era in the south. The church was a training ground for social 
activism. Martin Luther King Sr. was a major civil rights figure in Georgia and served as 
head of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People in Atlanta. He 
was an inspiration to the many preachers and civil rights activists who followed his 
example. In addition to his leadership at Ebenezer Baptist Church, King Sr. organized 
and brought people together so they could survive the hard days of the Depression. He 
devoted his life to improving the fate of others. Described as a one-man service center, he 
supported people in his community by lending a hand with the many challenges they 
faced.!? 

The Martin Luther King, Sr. Community Resources Collaborative is located in a 
once-thriving community that experienced urban decay and blight when prejudiced 
13 


policies of the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s led to disinvestment and disparities in outcomes. 


The collaborative was established in an effort to inspire Atlanta’s Sweet Auburn and Old 


” 


? Casey Family Programs, “50 for 50, Legacy of MLK Sr. Continues with Community Resource, 
accessed April 11, 2016, http://www.casey.org/mlk-sr-legacy. 
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Fourth Ward to tap into the strength, wisdom and vision within their communities to help 


families build better lives. The collaborative held its official dedication ceremony on 
November 4, 2012.'4 The collaborative has built a community-driven partnership that 
brings together faith-based institutions, nonprofit social service organizations, economic 
development groups, government agencies, philanthropies and other groups focused on 
improving results for children, their families and the community surrounding the church. 
It is a joint project of the Ebenezer Baptist Church and supported by the Casey Family 
Programs, Operation Hope, Educational Foundation and The Center for Working 
Families, Inc. It provides wrap-around services to individuals and families in the areas of 
employment, education, housing and child and family services. Each of the collaborative 
partners brings their own unique skills to provide for and address community needs.!> 
The collaborative effort has both internal and external partners; the internal 
partners are Ebenezer Baptist Church, Operation Hope, Atlanta Workforce Development 
Agency, Georgia Department of Family & Children Services, and Enroll America. 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, as a historic Black Baptist church, has been able to move 
beyond the common sources of collaboration and understand the importance of working 
with not-for-profit agencies and businesses for service delivery. This provides an 
opportunity for the church to utilize the skills and resources of its members to promote 


ministry. 


'4 “Martin Luther King Sr. Community Complex Dedication on Sunday November 5, 2012,” 
Choate Construction, accessed April 11, 2016, http://www.choateco.com/martin-luther-king-sr-community- 
resources-complex-dedicated-on-Sunday. 


15 “Mission,” MLK, Sr. Community Resource Collaborative, accessed April 12, 2016, 
http://www.miksrcollaborative.org/#!mission. 
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Ebenezer’s commitment to collaborative team ministry encourages community 
transformation through living within the collaborative mission of Jesus Christ. The 
collaborative ministry mission is “to provide resources towards helping families develop 
the tools to face daily challenges and obtain the results they need throughout their 
lives.”!© One of the signature ministries of the MLK, Sr. Community Resource 
Collaborative is Operation HOPE, Inc. which works to address the needs of many. 

With this mission and purpose, Operation HOPE, Inc. (HOPE) entered into a 

defining moment in history by collaborating with the historic Ebenezer Baptist 

Church to build the flagship HOPE Financial Dignity Empowerment Center 

(HOPE CENTER) as part of The Martin Luther King Sr. Community Resource 

Complex. The first of its kind in partnership with a church, the HOPE Center is 

poised to accept the mantle of the “Poor People’s Campaign,” an initiative which 

returns us to the place where Dr. King’s legacy was interrupted by an assassins’ 
bullet with the sophistication of modern technology and the wisdom of a grass 
roots ground swell movement.!” 
The HOPE Center provides the surrounding community with access to economic and 
financial literacy empowerment programs, and is the epicenter for coordinating outreach 
efforts to rural areas surrounding the metro-Atlanta region. !® 

The collaboration team directly links the church and the need for team ministry as 

identified by the community, to direct its ministry programming. This concept might lead 


one to think there is some releasing of power by the church, but more likely it leads to a 


greater understanding of the complimentary boundaries of the team. “Too often, we are 


16 Detria Russell, “Multiplying the Power of Faith Engagement, Ebenezer Baptist Church and 
MLK, Sr. Community Resources Collaborative,” accessed April 11, 2016, 
http://www.healthyfuturega.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/11/1_MLK-Sr. 


17 “Hope Inside at Ebenezer,” Operation Hope, accessed April 12, 2016, 
http://www.operationhope.org/hopeinside.ebenezer. 


18 “Hope Inside at Ebenezer,” Operation Hope. 
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inclined to take members’ knowledge in the system in which they exist as a given. 
However, for most congregational members (and even some clergy), the ways of the 
church system are a mystery,”!? wrote John Wimberly in his book, Mobilizing 
Congregations: How Teams Can Motivate Members and Get Things Done Mobilizing. 
The discussion of the church models suggests a system in need of change, and calls for a 
new understanding of how God is shifting the atmosphere within the community. Many 
churches only focus on sustaining themselves, maintaining the status quo, and promoting 
how “we” can ensure that our church is the focus. The Elk River District Association is, 
like many other groups that have utilized personal faith, directed by an unquestioned 


structure that keeps us from increasing our ability to serve others. 


Health Care Framework for Team Ministry 
The Mayo Clinic is the world’s first and largest integrated multispecialty group 
medical practice. Its roots began in the nineteenth century with the family medical 
practice of William Mayo and his sons. By the 1920s, Mayo had developed within the 
practice, the key attributes that distinguish it today; private, not-for-profit status, a 
salaried staff, and a mission to “provide the best care to every patient every day through 
integrated clinical practice, education, and research.”° The organization is led by doctors 


in all disciplines, work is done through committees, and a team of leaders work with 


'9 John W. Wimberly, Mobilizing Congregations: How Teams Can Motivate Members and Get 
Things Done (Lanham, MD: Roman and Littlefield, 2015), 38. 


20 Douglas McCarthy, Kimberly Mueller and Jennifer Wrenn, “Mayo Clinic: Multidisciplinary 
Teamwork, Physician-Led Governance and Patient-Centered Culture Drive World-Class Health Care, 
Organizing for Higher Performance: Case Studies of Organized Health Care Delivery Systems-Series 
Overview, Findings, and Methods,” The Commonwealth Fund, August 2008, 2. 
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managerial partners harmoniously in a directed fashion. The Mayo Clinic Model of Care 


defines core expectations for clinical practice at the Mayo Clinic today, as the institution 
has evolved the way through which it fulfills the philosophy of its founders.”! Dr. Kent 
Seltman was quoted in an article in “Triple Crown Leadership” stating the Mayo model 
supports 

The idea of collaboration in medicine was a unique idea in the early 20th century, 

because most physicians had the sense that they really knew everything. And they 

were very upset with the Mayo brothers when they talked about the importance of 
collaboration and people working together, that no one could know everything in 
medicine. It was a very strategic insight.”* 

Not only does the Clinic’s strategy of integrated, multispecialty medicine require 
teamwork, but so does the complexity and severity of illnesses that the patients present. 
The spirit of team work and collaboration requires that all of team members be a part of 
the process. In contrast, confusion in the church is often found within the process of 
church leadership guiding and directing the ministries of the church. The Black church 
has struggled with the notion of shared leadership and the importance of collaboration, 
however, the value of this approach has become apparent in various arenas. 

As teamwork and empowered teams emerged as successful new components of 

many organizations, it became apparent that full benefits could not be realized 

unless members of the teams shared a common ‘purpose and passion’ for the 


work they do. Teams needed an inclusive and cohesive environment that enabled 
everyone to contribute and feel they were an important part of the organization.’ 


21 McCarthy, Mueller and Wrenn, “Mayo Clinic,” 1. 


2 Bob Vanourek and Gregg Vanourek, “What Makes the Mayo Clinic Great,” accessed April 15, 
2016, http://triplecrownleadership.com/what-makes-mayo-clinic-great. 


33 Rebecca Paulson, Habibullah Wajdi and Charles C. Manz, “Succeeding Through Collaborative 
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(Winter/Spring 2009): 3. 
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We often talk about team spirit when speaking of sports, but very seldom in 


ministry. The Mayo Clinic subscribes to these concepts by allowing all partners to 
actively participate, learn and grow in the process. The clinic specializes in team-based 
care coordination, the diagnosis and treatment of complex patient illnesses in an 
environment in which physicians from every medical specialty work collaboratively to 
meet individual patient needs, often during the same patient visit. Teamwork is central, 
not optional in this process. A primary care council-consisting of the departmental chairs 
of internal medicine, family medicine, pediatrics, and urgent care identifies and shares 
best practices and designs care models to create a consistent patient experience across 
primary care sites.”4 

According to Management Lessons from Mayo Clinic, “the work relies on 
teamwork across units and geography, where the benefits of familiarity and friendship are 
not always present. The Clinic’s cultural commitment to mutual respect must be 
sufficiently strong to transcend different job titles and organizational units, different 
campuses, and lack of familiarity.”2> Team work or collaborative work is something that 
most people will be involved with in some capacity, but this has been a difficult process 
in ministry. Team ministry has become an outdated model of constructing a course of 
action by using the exclusive approach of a one-person leadership which has become 
outdated. Berry and Seltman also note that “mutual respect must be as strong vertically as 


horizontally.”?° This is an area that has created an issue for the Elk River District 


4 McCarthy, Mueller and Wrenn, “Mayo Clinic,” 6. 


5 Leonard L. Berry, Kent D. Seltman, Management Lessons from Mayo Clinic: Inside One of the 
World’s Most Admired Service Organizations (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 2008), 40. 
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Association, because leadership does not work or listen well in a mutually respectful 
process. If collaboration is to become the primary way of getting things done, the Mayo 
Clinic system can provide insight for the training. Berry and Seltman suggest that, 
“Teamwork cannot be sustained with mutual respect, for teamwork depends on trust, 
listening, inclusion, teammate contribution, and fair treatment-the attributes of respect.”?” 
Team collaboration is driven by insightful exchange and out of that comes the 
very best words of critical investigation. In 1910 William J. Mayo offered the following 
analysis for the use of teamwork as the foundation for service in healthcare 
The sum total of medical knowledge is now so great and wide-spreading that it 
would be futile for any one man...to assume that he has even a working 
knowledge of any part of the whole... The best interest of the patient is the only 
interest to be considered, and in order that the sick may have the benefit of 
advancing knowledge, union of forces is necessary... It has become necessary to 
develop medicine as a cooperative science; the clinician, the specialist, and the 
laboratory workers uniting for the good of the patient, each assisting in 
elucidation of the problem at hand, and each dependent upon the other for 
support.”® 
The Mayo system has created a model for each of their departments that is an internal 
collaborative model for the improvement of services. The collaborative model offers 
coaches and employs teams to improve communication and training. Organizational 
leaders afford teams the time needed to plan, implement, and evaluate their interventions. 


Some teams have achieved improvements to a degree of 50% or more in selected pre-and 


post-intervention targets.”° 


27 Berry and Seltman, Management Lessons from Mayo Clinic, 35. 
28 McCarthy, Mueller and Wrenn, “Mayo Clinic,” 7. 
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The Mayo model has many unique aspects, and one of those is their ability to gain 
consensus. 

Mayo’s consensus-driven decision-making means that resources and operations 

support the entire organization. Although the committee process may take more 

time to reach decisions than would a top-down management approach, it 
engenders acceptance of decisions and a spirit of teamwork across specialties. 

Resources are held centrally rather than by individual sites or departments, thus 

avoiding infighting.*° 
Acceptance in decision making would indeed create a spirit of teamwork, however, 
moving a church to centrally held resources could potentially be difficult. According to 
Berry and Seltman in Management Lessons from the Mayo Clinic, “The Mayo Clinic 
demonstrates the power of ‘no boundary’ teamwork versus ‘within-boundary’ 
Teamwork...Boundarylessness means removing the walls in the department store so 
talent and knowledge can converge where it is need.”?! 

The Mayo Clinic serves as a model for other healthcare and business institutions 
and agencies. It can also serve as a model for collaborative service in the Elk River 
District Association. The Mayo Health System offers insights into how some of the 
advantages of the Mayo Clinic model of group practice can be adapted to community- 
based delivery systems.*” 


Berry and Seltman identified six strategies that are integral to the spirit of the 


clinic. Each of the strategies are also applicable to the implementation of developing team 


3° McCarthy, Mueller and Wrenn, “Mayo Clinic,” 13. 
3! McCarthy, Mueller and Wrenn, “Mayo Clinic,” 58. 
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ministry within the church. If we could utilize the list as a starting point, then we can 


challenge our current mode of operation. The six strategies include: 

1. Continuing pursuit of the ideal of service and not profit. 

2. Continuing primary and sincere concern for the care and welfare of each 

individual patient. 

3. Continuing interest by every member of the staff in the professional progress 

of every other member. 

4. A willingness to change in response to the changing needs of society. 

5. Continuing effort toward excellence in everything that is done. 

6. Continuing conduct of all affairs with absolute integrity. 

The key to the process for most churches can be found in the willingness to change. 

As inhabitants of the earth, citizens of God’s planet, and those who are made in 
Imago Dei, we need each other. While collaborative work can be difficult, that does not 
mean that it is impossible. God’s own directive in creation, ‘let us make’ was 
collaborative in nature. The benefits of collaborative work suggest new and effective 
ways of leading church organizations and providing community services. The Elk River 
District Association churches have an opportunity to utilize the current models as training 
tools for the leadership and ministry teams. 

The choice of drawing from the health care field for a model to provide a 
theoretical framework for team service delivery was a natural choice to illustrate the 
connection between the overall goal of both ministry and medicine to heal those who are 
wounded and broken, and to create a direct link between our spiritual, physical and 
emotional health. Developing teams in ministry requires going beyond the norm to listen 


to the spiritual desires of our hearts, and offering a compassionate ministry that 


exemplifies God’s faith in us. 


33 Berry and Seltman, Management Lessons from Mayo Clinic, 8-9. 
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The church model and the Mayo Clinic model each provided a conduit for care 
and support to the people and the community, and a method for utilizing their talents, 
time and resources. Each of the models were reviewed and found to help dispel myths 
regarding the inability of teams to work together. They also challenged pseudo walls that 
separated churches, people, and geographic entities and established a framework to 
partner for hope and healing for those served. Teamwork is God working through others 


to set aside the self and to accomplish a true reflection of God’s love toward us. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


In chapter one the researcher shares a glimpse into her spiritual journey which 
enables this ministry focus. The collection of papers in this document represents the 
foundation of a story in growth, grief and gratitude for the self-examining awareness of 
the current systems of ministry that influences the church in the community. Largely 
transparent is the diversity of ways in which the African American Baptist church has 
utilized religious tradition to project, practice, and perform those processes that are 
reflective of ministry programs. This chapter denotes the context for the project, 
including demographics, and association history. The reader will gain insight into the 
altruistic rational for the project. 

Chapter two depicts the biblical foundations that are relational to this ministry 
model. This chapter provides an exegetical exploration of biblical passages that employ 
team ministry in the old and new testaments. It explores unusual models and dynamics of 
team ministry. 

Chapter three illustrates for the reader an historical groundwork to support the 
project. The historical component is a review of the significant endeavors employed by 
African-American churches in supporting mission through team activities. The historical 
foundation focuses on the structural process that unites cultural beliefs and life practices 
that built hope for a better future. 
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Chapter four familiarizes the reader with theological foundations that shows 
essential connections between theology and ministry. It builds upon a community of faith 
that celebrates unity with the works and actions of God. The theological foundation is a 
lens through which everything is viewed. The theological component examines the 
practical application of the works of God and examines the why, how and what which 
determines our actions in ministry. This chapter constructs a dialogue that is rooted in a 
greater understanding of community in action, with an emphasis on black hermeneutics 
that is reflective of the community in the project. 

Chapter five focuses on the theoretical foundation that supports the concept of 
team ministry in the framework for delivery of services. It provides the reader with an 
awareness of an additional discipline and current church programs that utilize the team 
model that support their collaborative work in business and church ministries. It gives the 
reader the opportunity to evaluate theoretical assumptions involving teams that operate 
with a mission and motivation to thrive. 

In chapter six the researcher details the methodology and design used to measure 
the progression of the stakeholder group in activities, practice and means of service 
delivery. The sixteen-week research dual project cycle was built on the hypothesis that 
when church leaders and their congregations in rural communities work together in 
ministry teams they broaden the scope of ministry delivery and the response to 
community needs. The project examined the current mode of service delivery for 
effectiveness and leadership participation from observations, surveys and focus groups. 
Using a comprehensive project life cycle model, the researcher obtained an understanding 


of the knowledge, opinions, concerns, and desires of the participants. Finally, the 
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research reflects the field experience and ministry model replication options that can be 
employed by other church associations. 

The project hypothesis was that when church leaders and their congregations in 
rural communities work together in ministry teams, they broaden the scope of their 
ministry delivery and the response to community needs. The ministry project acted on our 
faith by supporting church leaders and memberships in working together by creating 
dialogue thus identifying needs and addressing the weaknesses within the association. 

The project design examined the current model of leadership and service delivery 
in the Elk River District Baptist Association that operates by committee practices rather 
than a team approach. The ministry project focus shifted as the barriers to collaborative 
work within the association became apparent. The primary barrier was the current 
committee-focused practice of ministry. The research for the project determined that the 
committee focused practice is often centered on the individual and completed by the 
chairperson. It leaves very little opportunity for input or inclusion of the general group. 
The ministry team approach focused on increasing commitment, service and inclusion of 
many people in the ministry processes of Elk River District Association. The ministry 
team began with the people and focused on blending the talents and spiritual gifts of 
everyone. 

The action research model revealed the importance of, and, connections to, 
participation of the members in Elk River District Association through team ministry. 
The project life cycle sought to ensure that the leaders and members in the Elk River 
District Association were present in service to others, while being faithful to the calling 


of the church and the historical name of Missionary Baptists. 
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The project had a twelve-week project life cycle. The project assisted participants 


in identifying two service projects, focused in a six-week target timeline for each. The 
project exposed the struggles with the process, and allowed the participants to engage in 
healthy dialogue pertaining to team ministry. The observations and evaluations of the 
project life cycles illuminated the groups’ understanding of the concerns and desires for 


effective collaborative ministry teams. 


Methodology 

The ministry project used a qualitative research methodology to support the 
endeavor. The researcher utilized the methodological triangulation which involved the 
use of multiple qualitative and/or quantitative methods to study the program.' The project 
also focused on environmental triangulation which included the use of different physical 
locations, settings, and other key factors related to the environment in which the study 
took place, for instance the time of day, day of the week, or season.” The project utilized 
focus groups, surveys, and observations in gathering data with the members of Elk River 
District Missionary Baptist Association in rural middle Tennessee. The researcher 
followed John W. Creswell’s concept that, “Qualitative researchers typically gather 
multiple forms of data, such as interviews, observations, documents, and audiovisual 


information rather than rely on a single data source.”? The group’s participation and 


' Lisa A Guion, David C. Diehl, and Debra McDonald, “Triangulation: Establishing the Validity 
of Qualitative Studies,” Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences, University of Florida, accessed March 
1, 2017, http://www. ie.uftj.br/intranet/ie/userintranet/hpp/arquivos/texto_7_-_aulas 6 e 7.pdf. 
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openness to exploring aspects of the team process was vital to the success of the project. 
The data collected was influential in the researcher’s comprehension of various dynamics 
in collaborative ministry in church systems. 

Interaction with church leaders and local congregations of Elk River District 
Association in order to discuss the networks needed for shifting the service delivery 
outreach from the committee methods to actual team ministry were essential to the 
project. Candid responses from the group were encouraged but often restricted. Of 
particular interest, were the assessments and attitudes of the members toward the topics 
of mission, ministry, community, and participation. 

In an article by Barbara B. Kawulich entitled, “Participant Observation as a Data 
Collection Method,” she suggests that observation methods are useful to researchers in a 
variety of ways. These provide researchers with ways to check for nonverbal expression 
of feelings, determine who interacts with whom, grasp how participants communicate 
with each other, and check the amount of time that is spent on various activities.’ For this 
project, observation of the participants, without a guarded consideration for the research, 
was an excellent tool to assess the necessity to construct a team ministry design. A 
qualitative survey was another source for gathering participant information. Harrie Jansen 
in an article on qualitative research, notes that the qualitative type of survey does not aim 
to establish frequencies, means, or other parameters, but, rather, help determine the 
diversity of some topics of interest within a given population. This type of survey does 


not count the number of people with the same characteristics, but it establishes the 


4 Barbara B. Kawulich "Participant Observation as a Data Collection Method," Forum Qualitative 
Sozialforschung/Forum: Qualitative Social Research 6, no. 2 (May 31, 2005), accessed March 28, 2017, 
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meaningful variations within that population.* The survey instrument was an assessment 
tool to weighed ownership, participation, and collective understanding of ways to work 
together in ministry. 

The research group consisted of members of the Elk River District Association 
with a concentration within the leadership. It was imperative that all thirteen churches 
with active membership in the association have the opportunity and information to 
communicate feedback in the life cycle processes of the research project. I led a series of 
discussions regarding participation and utilization of talents, skills, and ideas about team 
ministry and survey instructions with the anticipation of benefactor to the project. 

Information was gathered information from observation of participants during 
executive boards and parent body meetings. The parent body is inclusive of everyone the 
association, while there is no standard definition used by church; it is recognized as the 
creating and controlling source of the church or organization. The information gathered 
included attendance and participation, dissemination of information and organizational 
activities. The collection of data began with the participants’ commitment to projects. 
The observation instrument was conducted at the end of each 6-week project life cycle. A 
final evaluation of the effectiveness of the twelve-week project was given during a parent 
body meeting. 

The observation tool used at each activity of the parent body had a ten-point 
check list. The survey tool contained twenty questions that was designed to be self- 


evaluating and a critical evaluation of the processes, strengths and weakness of the Elk 


5 Harrie Jansen. "The Logic of Qualitative Survey Research and its Position in the Field of Social 
Research Methods" Forum Qualitative Sozialforschung/Forum: Qualitative Social Research 11, no. 2 
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River District Association. The quantitative survey provided excellent feedback for the 
parent body to determine critical areas of significance that raised concerns, identified 
areas of improvement, or supported the use of team ministry. The Executive Board and 
the parent body gained an additional resource to build and move the ministries of the 


association. 


Implementation 

With the support of the Elk River District Association leadership, the project 
management life cycle model was implemented. This moved the project forward for 
parent body support. The project operated on an action research model that began with 
the establishment of a name for the project, “Jars of CLAY”. The project also developed 
three support teams that operated under the core components of team ministry. Three 
groups were identified as the Context, Compassion, and Calvary teams or “C” teams. 

After the initial training session in the concepts involved in team ministry, 
members were asked to select which group best suited their skill level. Context team 
associates chose to broaden participation within the association by including the youth to 
design a logo for the project. The association chose a winner and awarded them a prize at 
the parent body meeting. Youth members created posters and an award was presented for 
the best design. The context team had the primary responsibility to assess the current 
programs and processes within Elk River. Each church was responsible for identifying 
needs in their community, listing community partnerships, and current resources. They 
also surveyed their church communities for Elk River’s role in the community. All 


pastors were a part of the context team and each church was represented. 
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The compassion team gathered information on the skills, talents and resources 
currently in Elk River. Local church congregations identified members with variety of 
skills, talents and obtained a resource listing for their community. Some of the people 


from the context team also served on the compassion team. 


The calvary team played a vital role in the process. It was the prayer group that 
was inclusive of everyone. This team provided the opportunity for those who wanted to 
be a part of the ministry team but could not physically be present. 

The training for the “C” teams involved defining the meaning of team within the 
context of the project and introducing the group to the researcher’s design for effective 
teams. The project acronym G.R.A.C.E. (Goals, Responsibilities, Association and 
Alliances, Collaboration, Effect or End Results) was shared with the group in order to 
identify the strategies for inclusion, group activity for following directions, and group 
making decisions. 

“Jars of CLAY” held two events after the training, with in the 12-week project. 
The two events were “A Taste of Elk River” and “Showers of Blessings” food 
distribution. The first event, “A Taste of Elk River” was held on December 17, 2016, and 
was hosted by one of the association churches. The “Taste of Elk River” was designed to 
allow the association pastors and ministers an opportunity to cook and fellowship with 
local congregations. Although the event was a fund raiser, the primary function was a 
holiday fellowship event. Eight of the thirteen churches participated in the event. The low 
attendance was noted for the event, eighty-five people attended and the participants 
started planning the 2017 event with the hope of increased participation. This operated as 


a committee planned event. The event had many limitations with the key issue identified 
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as lack of attendance by those responsible for the activities. The chairperson spent most 
of the evening completing the check list rather than delegating the task to other 
committee members. However, participants stated they enjoyed the event and offered 
ideas to improve the next event. The primary concerns noted by “Taste” program 
participants were issues involving marketing, logistics, and participation. The findings 
were presented at the executive board meeting and there was a recommendation to hold 
another event in December 2017. 

The “Showers of Blessings” event was designed to function in a team ministry 
format. A well-attended planning meeting held on January 28, 2017 was during an 
executive board meeting. The first step in this process was to select a team captain. All in 
attendance agreed to the proposed project to distribute food to the five county areas. A 
collection and distribution date was set. Each church was asked to identify five people 
within their community that would benefit from the service. A list of desired foods was 
compiled by the team captain and given to each of the thirteen churches. Each church was 
asked to select two items from the list and then provide seventy or more of each item. 

On February 25, 2017, after the parent body meeting, seventy-five church 
volunteers gathered to pack the food for distribution. Every item on the list was collected 
and every church participated in this event. While not all pastors attended the actual 
event, they did provide the resources and representation for the event. More than sixty- 
five families received two bags of food and household items. The remaining items were 
stored for future assistance. Those involved in this outreach effort were pleased and 
surprised with the overwhelming participation of all the churches in Elk River District. 


The group suggested that this project be repeated. The two events highlighted a diversity 
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of skills and talents within the Elk River District Association but also documented the 


limitations to service. 

The project evaluation, or close-out phase, included a mixture of the “C” team 
members completing evaluation surveys and the researcher compiling observation data. 
Team members and parent body members completed self-evaluations, reflections on the 
association practices, feedback from the projects and the team process. The information 
compiled was reported at a follow-up association meeting. The report identified the 
transformative learning practices within the project, experiences while working in the 
ministry team model, and suggested adjustments based on the evaluation process. The 
written report included an assessment of the recommendations regarding knowledge, 


participation and the ministry opportunities for replication. 


Summary of Learnings 

Based on the demographic data gathered from observations and group 
questionnaires, 76.9% of the participants were female and 23.1% were male. In the 
groups, 84% of participants have been members of Elk River for more than fifteen years. 
The questionnaire raised some concerns and was reflective of participant knowledge of 
leadership, operations, and understanding of ERDA. 

The following tables reflect the data showing the phases of the research conducted 
with the Jars of Clay project for Elk River District Association. The tables pinpoint three 
indicators to show the level of participation by the pastors (leadership), churches 
(congregation members), and project events. The tables summarize the information and 


indicate comparisons when relevant. 
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Table 1. Who is Elk River District Association? 


81 % of respondents - Identified “what” ERDA is rather than “who” ERDA is 
19% of respondents - Identified the “who” in ERDA 


Table 2. How long have you been a member of ERDA? 


T% 25 or more years 


84% 15-24 years 
9% 14 years or less 


Table 3. What is the mission of the ERDA? 


100% Did not know the historic mission statement 


*Some participants did attempt to list the perceived mission of ERDA 
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Table 4. List 3 things that ERDA currently does in the community. 


74% indicated “Help the needy” 
22% indicated “Scholarships” 


3% indicated “Evangelize” 


ean BOT ee 


1% indicated “Foreign aid” 


Table 5. How effective is the ministry of ERDA in your community? *Not your 
individual church - Elk River District Association 


5% indicated “Very Effective” 
4% indicated “Effective” 

72% indicated “Somewhat Effective” 

12% indicated “Not effective or Not effective as it should be” 
7% indicated “I Don’t Know” 


Table 6. What services does ERDA currently provide in the community and how does 
that support your church mission? 


5% indicated “Jars of CLAY - Helping in the community” 
90% indicated “Scholarships” 
1% indicated “Goodwill to other denominations” 


1% indicated “Support for smaller churches -laymen???” 


3% indicated “Donation to agencies with assistance” 


Table 7. List 5 things you really like about ERDA. 
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82% indicated “Fellowship” 
1% indicated “Giving” 
9% indicated “Cooperation” 
6% indicated “Leadership” 
1% indicated “Foreign mission” 


1% indicated “Both Men and Women to carry the Word” 


Table 8. List 5 things you really do not like about ERDA. 


22% indicated “Lack of unity among” 

23% indicated “Commitment” 

5% indicated “Egos — Individualism” 

15% indicated “Purpose unclear” 

4% indicated “Voting for offices need to change” 

16% indicated “Lack of voice in decisions - Leadership is not inclusive” 
10% indicated “Cooperation between churches” 


5% indicated “Finance bidding processes” 


Table 9. What barriers do you find to ministry in ERDA? 


24% indicated “Reluctance to work together” 
31% indicated “Teaching” 
22% indicated “Trust” 
21% indicated “I don’t know” 
4% indicated “Self” 


Table 10. Who is the leadership of ERDA? 
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1% indicated “Lord” 
89% indicated “Moderator” 
2% indicated “Moderator and Pastors” 
3% indicated “Pastors” 
3% indicated “Moderators (Moderator, 1° Vice, 2! Vice) 


2% indicated “Executive Board” 


Table 11. | What role do you play in the ERDA? 


25% indicated “None - Membership in local church” 
11% indicated “Membership” 

4% indicated “Leadership” 

1% indicated “Teaching” 

1% indicated “Laymen” 


58% indicated “No Answer” 


Table 12. What is your definition of a committee? 


6% indicated “People working together for a common goal” 
14% indicated “People assigned a task” 


77% indicated “No answer” 


3% indicated “People selected or elected to report back to the main body” 


Table 13. List 5 things that identify a committee. 
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17% indicated “Members (assigned number)” 
12% indicated “Common agenda — Mutual” 
12% indicated “Chairperson or facilitator” 
14% indicated “Task focus” 

11% indicated “Purpose” 

14% indicated “Officers” 

10% indicated “Time specific” 


10% indicated “No answer” 


Table 14. _ List one example in the Bible where you find a committee ministry. 


Jesus and Disciples 

Moses and Aaron 

Paul and Timothy 

Disciples 

Joseph demonstrated exceptional organization skills 


Nehemiah organized families to distribute the construction work 


Table 15. What is your definition of a team ministry? 


20% indicated “Many hands, many minds working together” 
20% indicated “Group working together effectively” 
25% indicated “People working together for common goal” 
15% indicated “People working together to serve” 
5% indicated “Church body” 
15% indicated “People utilizing their time, talent and skills for the goal” 


Table 16. List 5 things that identify a team. 
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13% indicated “Clear Vision” 

11% indicated “Goals” 

15% indicated “Identify talents or skills” 
20% indicated “Mutual respect” 

13% indicated “Inspiring leadership” 
12% indicated “Open feedback” 

14% indicated “Appreciation” 


2% indicated “No answer” 


Table 17. List one example in the Bible where you find a team ministry. 


Pricilla and Aquila 

Paul and Barnabas 

Mary and Mary Magdalene 

Paul and Silas on missionary journey 
Four men lowering their friend to Jesus 


| No Answer 


Table 18. Does ERDA operate in a committee or team ministry? 


98% indicated “Committee” 
1% indicated “Team” 


1% indicated “Both” 


Table 19. What is one talent/skill that you bring to a committee or ministry team? 
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1% indicated “Writing skills” 
1% indicated “Coordination” 
1% indicated “Leadership style” 
1% indicated “Detailed organized” 
1% indicated “Common sense” 
2% indicated “Singing” 
1% indicated “Teaching” 

92% indicated “No skill or talent” 


Table 20. What would make ERDA better? 


[ 
| Commitment 


Participation 

Financial support 

Material resources 

Communication 

Better attitude toward unity 

Realign vision, mission and goals 

Create a mission statement that reflects the Association 


Set goals and objectives based on mission statement 
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Table 21. ERDA - Jars of CLAY Observation Sheet 
wl = |S 2| & 
5 = = 5 5 2 3 ie s H se 
Be ef 2 8| 25) 23) ° 
Us| se" ea CEE 
ea" Els 
ERDA Church Name | 
1_| Brown’s Chapel McMinnville x [ xX | X x 3 | 100 
2 | First Baptist Manchester xX | X | X | X 3 100 
3 | First Baptist Winchester x | X | X xX 2 95 
4 | Mt. Zion Baptist Wartrace x 0 10 
5 | Mt. Zion Tullahoma X | Xx x xX 3 100 
6 | Mt. Zion Shelbyville x x xX | NA 50 
7_| Mt. Zion Haley Shelbyville x |X /| xX x 3 100 
8 | New Haysland Howell x x x xX 3 100 
9 | Thompson Grove x | X | X Xx 3 100 
10 | Mt. Zion Fayetteville x xX 0 20 
11 | Mt. Olive Dechard x x Xx x 3 100 
12 | Mt. Bethlehem South Pittsburg x x X 2 90 
13 | Mt. Sinai Cowan xX x X 2 80 
Total Participation 80.38% 
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Table 22. ERDA - Jars of CLAY Observation Sheet 2 


» |2 |Sei-2| 8 
ea |s3|$3| 22/82 
BR Se Es) 22) 28 
isa) Z|) em) OCL|&E 
a |e a) « 
ERDA EVENT 
# Survey participants 32 89 | 47 13 9 
Importance of Event I 32 82 47 9 
1 NI 0 7 0 11 0 
Was event Better, Worse or B 31 86 47 9 
Expected WwW 0 0 0 0 
2 E 1 3 0 12 0 
Was there too much or not TM 11 0 0 0 
enough hands on activities NE 1 58 0 0 
3_| Activities just right JR 20/ 31 47 13 10 
Event’s organization: Great, G 30 | 53 45 9 
Confusing, Needed work Cc 2/11 0 0 
4 NW_ 0 | 25 0 13 0 
Would yourecommenditto | Y 32 |89 | 47 9 
5_| others? Yes or NO N  01| 0 0 13 0 
Total Participation | 32 | 89 | 47 13 9 
Summary 


During my first week in the UTS program, my mentors asked me to envision the 
possibility of a project. The mentors stressed the importance of ownership of a project, 
and choosing a project that would shape the nucleus of a ministry model. The model that 
was fashioned then, was reflective of the Elk River District Association within its rural 
context and illustrated the significance of ministry within a collaborative setting. An 
important aspect of the project, was to validate rural churches using a model of team 


ministry that demonstrated the benefit of collaboration. 
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Reporting the inter-workings of the 13 churches of the Elk River District 


Association as a part of the leadership group that directs policy has been a struggle. In 
spite of this, the experience of this project has shown the ability of God to change the 
shape of the hardest objects. This academic exercise required the researcher to examine 
the biblical, historical, theological and theoretical outcomes of team ministry as the most 
effective way to deliver services. Each step allowed the researcher to record the progress 
of the association in pursing new options for fellowship and pride in succeeding. 

During the development of this project, the researcher realized the enormity of the 
task to change systems and processes. The concept of team ministry, while not new, has 
been slow to infiltrate rural African American churches. This project allowed the 
researcher to spend twelve weeks focused on introduction, implementation and execution 
of team ministry concepts that enriched the lives of thirteen churches. Each planning 
meeting or dialogue session regarding the work of “Jars of CLAY” encouraged the 
membership to provide honest feedback on the events held. All the meetings began with a 
prayer for unity and a willingness to support the work. While the members of the 
association have worshiped together for many years, the researcher discovered that real 
collaboration was a challenging task for Christians, particularly for ministers. The 
researcher was surprised at the willingness of the people to examine the tools that model 
a ministry team initiative. 

The Elk River District Association already had approximately fifty commitices, 
but often the recruitment process leaves people in positions in which they no longer want 
to serve, or they struggle in their roles, and sometimes simply do not know why they are 


serving on the committee. It causes a void when members are unwilling to hold offices or 
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support other ministry auxiliary projects. A great outcome, created the realization that the 


process can improve the current interactions and communications through the utilization 
of teams to serve areas where multiple voices, skills and talents could improve the 
ministries outcomes. 

As the group gathered for the first training, following a parent body meeting, it 
was evident many members thought of team and committee as the same entity. To assess 
the understanding of the group about the concepts of committee and team, the group was 
asked to list the characteristics of a committee and those of a team. Most of the 
participants had difficulty articulating the differences. The familiar concept of sports was 
to explain the difference to the group. 

The heart of every meeting, training, and dialogue stressed the differences 
between the concepts of committee and team. The researcher concluded that keeping the 
idea of team as a visual reminder made it easier for group to understand the concept. 
“Jars of CLAY” cards were distributed to each member and cards were sent to the 
churches to be used as a training tool. Information was placed on the cards indicating the 
differences. Below is a listing of the card data: 

COMMITTEE 
« Committee tend to create office- holders 


« Committees focus on church work or activities 


e Committees are groups that meet and decide and decide the actions of 
others 


« Committees call for the church to begin with the positions and then find 
the people willing to fill them 


® Committee break down with departure of members 
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e Committees tend to lean follow the personality of the of the leader of 


chairperson 
TEAMS 
e Teams move us toward servanthood. 
*® Ministry teams labor in ministry. 


e Teams begin with the group and build the ministries around the talents and 
gifts of those on the team. 


e Teams, by design, are outcome oriented, selected with skills and talents in 
mind. 


e Team ministry concept, the leaving or departure of one person, does not 
kill the ministry. 


e Team ministry is not solo-personality driven thereby valuing all the 
members of the team. 


Group participants were familiar with the team concept but did not view church ministry 
in that manner. Some leaders wanted to keep the group at the committee concept that 
practiced teamwork, but after some discussion agreed to try the team model approach. 
Each Elk River District Association project followed the elements for project 
cycle management which included; decision making, planning, logistics, evaluation, 
reconstruction and identification of the next project cycle. The researcher received an 
ample amount of feedback and constructive dialogue on the process of collaborative 
work. The final event was the most productive because all the churches participated. The 
pastors supported the event and all of the churches were responsible for distribution of 
the food bags to their communities. The participants enjoyed working together preparing 


the food bags. They were diligent making sure that every bag was equally filled. The 
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event created a surplus of items and the unused items have been stored for future use. The 
researcher was pleased that the event sparked the desire to hold future food drives. 

At the conclusion of the final event, the researcher and the participants began to 
plan the next steps for the group. The participants suggested that a project be scheduled 
for each calendar quarter. This would allow for more people to do ministry work and the 
community would benefit greatly from the projects. 

As noted earlier, team ministry in rural communities can be a transformative tool 
in ministry delivery. However, it remains an intensive task, because it involves ministry 
leaders agreeing to work together. Rural church associations would benefit greatly from 
the use of team ministry through mobilization, equipping members and creating a visible 
understanding of the reason for teamwork. 

I believe that one of the greatest challenge to team ministry in rural areas is 
creating relationships. Rural church leaders, especially Baptists, are independent and self- 
reliant. The replication of the project will benefit with the addition of a healthy 
relationship training segment that starts with the leaders and is then shared with the 
congregation to address the issues of trust, listening and communication. This model 
creates a standard for authoritative teamwork which was displayed through the success of 
the project action research. 

The state conventions associations would greatly benefit from a team ministry 
model that is inclusive and not top down in service delivery. The state convention should 
conduct awareness seminars or town hall meeting that focus on the state of the rural 


church, These meetings would redefine the meaning and work of the associations. The 
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conventions should be supporting rural churches by providing support services rather 


simply sending rural churches requests for financial support. 

It was noted that most of the pastors in the project were either bi-vocational or 
retired and most have served a long-term pastorate in the area. Most of the churches in 
the area shared stories of an era that saw thriving congregations, fellowshipped without 
regard to denomination, celebrated long-time members and boasted buildings 
overflowing with people. Unfortunately, those times are gone and many churches and 
associations are in serious trouble. The need for, and continuation of, associations could 
be strengthened through the team ministry model especially in rural areas. 

The positive recommendations and notations from the survey data indicated that a 
best practice team ministry model would be advantageous for use by other rural state 
associations. The proposed recommendation for the Tennessee Baptist Missionary and 
Education State convention would be to host town hall meetings that encourage 
commitment from rural churches to participate in local area ministry work. The dialogue 
would address aging congregations, declining attendance and the value of service. The 
project participants were excited about the collaboration of resources, increasing 
visibility within the community and working together. Most rural church associations 
could accomplish much more if they work collaboratively expand limited resources. 

As, a part this collective group, I easily, concluded that the association worked 
more like a family than a ministry. Some of the time the work was overshadowed by the 
personalities and other times it was driven by knowledge and love for the team members. 
While it did create a problem occasionally, it was also a source of great strength in 


moving the projects to successful completion. The association already has a 
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communication system that distributes information and often addresses needs. However, 
it often is limited in its ability to increase participation by its members. Those participants 
shared common goals and experiences that bolsters community. 

This ministry project was God’s reminder to me that there is always an eighth 
day; a day on which to learn something new, an opportunity to build on what was there 
yesterday and is the essence of the examination of team ministry. Team ministry in rural 
church communities offers more opportunities than challenges, and the challenges can be 
overcome. Henry Ford wrote “coming together is a beginning; keeping together is 
progress; working together is success. “® Coming together is our history, keeping together 
is our present and working together is our future, if we are to survive. This project began 
with a question, can African-American ministers could work together? The answer was a 
resounding yes! Working together is a choice that requires listening to our differences 
and seeking our oneness. As a pastor who began this project in ministry in a rural church 
that is part of a rural church association, there are reasons to be excited about the 
possibilities for strategic changes that create transformation. These changes can motivate 


the churches and leaders to have a lasting impact in our communities. 


® Erica Anderson, "21 Quotes from Henry Ford on Business, Leadership and Life," Forbes, 
accessed April 2, 2017, http://www.forbes.com/sites/erikaandersen/20 1 3/05/31/21-quotes-from-henry-ford- 
on-business-leadership-and-life/. 
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ERDA — JARS OF CLAY MINISTRY SURVEY 
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Elk River District Association —Jars of CLAY Ministry Survey 


Please Answer All hs 
Questions Church Name: 


Who is Elk River District Association? 


How long have you been a member of Elk River District Association? 


What is the mission of the Elk River District Association? 


List 3 things that ERDA currently does in the community? 


How effective is the ministry of Elk River District Association in your community? 
*Not your individual church-Elk River District Association 


What services does Elk River District Association currently provide in the community and 
how does that support your church mission? 


List 5 things you really like about Elk River District Association. 
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_ 


Fee tS 


List 5 thinks you really don’t like about Elk River District Association. 


What barriers do you find to ministry in Elk River District Association? 


Who is the leadership of Elk River District Association? 


What role do you play in the Elk River District Association ministry? 


What is your definition of a committee? 


List 5 things that identify a committee? 


=e oe. 


List one example of in the Bible where you find a committee ministry. 


What is your definition of a team ministry? 


List 5 things that identify a team? 


ee oe 


List one example of in the Bible where you find a team ministry. 


Does Elk River District Association operate in a committee or team ministry? 
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What is one talent/skill that you bring to a committee or the ministry team? 


What would make Elk River District Association better? 


Thank you for your participation in this survey 


APPENDIX B 


ERDA - JARS OF CLAY OBSERVATION SHEET 
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ERDA - JARS OF CLAY 


OBSERVATION SHEET 
= r=] 
=) a S O0) ig 3 w Be 
gs wm §| £.9|/ SO S| SS 
o's| OF) OB) Fo) Fo) 
F'8| 292) 68) 62) 23) ° 
On| @ Raia) 
A jam) sl) é 
le LERDA Church Name 
Brown’s Chapel McMinnville 
1 {| : 
First Baptist Manchester 
2 
First Baptist Winchester 
3 
Mt. Zion Wartrace 
4 
Mt. Zion Tullahoma 
) 
Mt. Zion Shelbyville 
6 
Mt. Zion Haley Shelbyville 
7 
New Haysland Howell 
8 
Thompson Grove 
9 
1 | Mt. Zion Fayetteville 
0 
1 | Mt. Olive Dechard 
1 
1 | Mt. Bethlehem South Pittsburg | 
2 
1 | Mt. Sinai Cowan 
3 4 
Total Participation 
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APPENDIX C 


ERDA - JARS OF CLAY OBSERVATION SHEET 2 
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ERDA - JARS OF CLAY 


OBSERVATION SHEET 2 
ay Ge g S 
off | Sal os]. 8 
Ba/% 8/85) BE) 22] x 
F's| ge| 23 52 ag : 
Or = oO 
é e a a 
ERDA EVENT 
# Survey participants 
Importance of Event 


Was event Better Worse or 
Expected 


Was there too much or not 
enough hands on activities 


Event’s organization 


Would you recommend it 
to others? 


Total Participation 
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ERDA TRAINING 
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Slide # 1 
Jars of Clay Training — Ministry Team Training 
Slide #2 
Ministry Team Training — What is a Team? 
Slide # 3 


Team Definition 


A group of people with a full set of complementary skills required to complete a task, job 
or project. Team members: 


(1) Operate with a high degree of interdependence 

(2) Share authority and responsibility for self-management 

(3) Are accountable for the collective performance, and 

(4) Work toward a common goal and shared reward(s). A team becomes more than just a 
collection of people when a strong sense of mutual commitment creates synergy, thus 
generating performance greater than the sum of the performance of its individual 
members. 


http://www. businessdictionary.com/definition/team.html (accessed January 3, 2017). 


Slide # 4 
Ministry Teams Objectives and Desires 


To serve God in word and deed. 

To influence or challenge in a visible, sustainable way. 
To use your gifts or talents in a more profitable way. 
To equip the Saints of God to serve. 

To show the love of God through action in community. 
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Slide #5 
TEAM Member Qualifications 
A Servant’s Heart 


Humility (Proverbs 3:34; James 4:6, 1 Peter 5:5) 
Obedience (John 14:23, 15:10) 


Freedom from desire for recognition 
Faithfulness (1 Timothy 1:12-14) 


Willingness to continue ministry to the end of a late meeting. 
A Teachable Spirit 


Willingness to receive ministry as well as to give ministry. 


Willingness to accept correction 


Global Awakening Ministry Team Training Manual 
http://kf.rcck.org/uploads/9/4/2/1/9421878/ministry_training_manual_pdf_english_1.pdf 


Slide # 6 
Ministry Purpose — Why We Do...What We Do! 


1) What is God’s purpose for the Church? 

2) Do you (we) have a purpose or mission statement for our church/organization? 
3) What guides the current ministries of your group or organization? 

4) What keeps you from doing greater things or fulfilling your purpose in ministry? 
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Slide #7 
GREAT COMMISSION Matthew 28:18-20 


Then Jesus came to them and said, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to me. Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have 
commanded you. 


And surely Iam with you always, to the very end of the age.” 


Slide # 8 
Ministry Responsibility — Leadership Perspective 


How do we support, promote and obey the Great Commission? 
Church 
Individual 


Group Responsibility 


Slide #9 


Committee — Dynamics of Committee 


* Committees tend to create officeholders. Committees focus on church work or 
activities 

e Committees are groups that meet and decide the actions of others 

e Committees call for the church to begin with the positions and then find the 
people willing to fill them 

e Committees tend to follow the personality of the chairperson or leader 
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Slide # 10 
MINISTRY TEAMS - Dynamics of TEAMS 


e Teams move us toward servanthood 

® Ministry Teams labor in ministry 

e Ministry/Teams are groups that through their own personal assignment commit to 
do ministry 

e Teams begin with the group and build the ministries around the talents and gifts 
on the team 
Teams by design are outcome oriented 

e Ministry Teams — the leaving of one person, does not kill the team 

« Teams are not solo personality driven, valuing all members 


Slide # 11 
Self-Examination — Analysis 
e Differences 
e Dialogue 
e Desire 
e Departure 
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Slide # 12 
GRACE - Principles 


Grace is the basis for: 
Our Christian identity: “By the grace of God I am what I am.” (1 Corinthians 1:10) 
Our standing before God: “this grace in which we stand.” (Romans 5:2) 
Our behavior: “We behaved in the world...by the grace of God.” (2 Corinthians 2:12) 


Our living: those who receive “the abundance of grace and the free gift of righteousness 
reign in life through the one man Jesus Christ,” (Romans 5:17) by the “grace of life.” (1 
Peter 1:7) 


Our holiness: God “Called us to a holy calling...because of his own purpose and grace.” 
(2 Timothy 2:9) 


Our strength for living: “Be strengthened by the grace that is in Jesus Christ” (2 Timothy 
2:1) for “it is good for the heart to be strengthened by grace.” (Hebrews 13:9) 


Justin Holcomb, What is Grace, Christianity Today 
http://www.christianity.com/theology/what-is-grace-html (accessed January 4, 2017) 
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Committee 


Team 


Committee tend to create office- 
holders 


Ministry Teams move us toward 
servanthood 


Committees focus on church work or 
activities 


Ministry Teams labor in ministry 


Committees are groups that meet and 
decide and decide the actions of others 


Ministry Teams begins with the 
group and builds the ministries 
around the talents and gifts of 
those on the team 


Committees call for the church to 
begin with the positions and then find 
the people willing to fill them 


Ministry Teams by design are 
outcome oriented, selected with 
skills and talents in mind 


Committees often fall apart at the 
departure of the chairperson 


Ministry Teams are not alienated by 
the departure of one person, it does not 
kill the ministry 


Committees tend to lean or follow the 
personality of the chairperson 


Teams are not solo personality driven 
thereby valuing all the members of the 
team. 
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From: Pastor McClean, Jars of Clay Team Captain 


To: Elk River District Association Churches 


Re: Food Distribution Outreach 


Greetings in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. The first phase of our 

“Jars of Clay” outreach mission, "A Taste of Elk River" was successfully 
completed in December, 2016. We now begin the final phase which will 

be a collective effort to distribute food to needy families throughout our district. 


Our goal is for each district church to identify five families in your community 
that will benefit from this outreach. Following is a list of items that will be included 


in our project: 


Canned Vegetables 
Corn — Mt. Olive 


Greens 

Green Beans — Mt. Olive 
Green Peas — Mt. Olive 
Pork and Beans 

Spinach 


Boxed Meals 
Hamburger Helper 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Mashed Potatoes MZH 
Rice-a-Roni 

Tuna Helper 


Miscellaneous 
Spaghetti Sauce MZH 


Canned Meats 
Jack Mackerel 
Salmon 

Tuna 


Dry Goods/Grains 
Dry beans 
Oatmeal 

Spaghetti MZH 


Baking Items 
Corn Meal 
Flour 

Jiffy mix 
Sugar 

Salt 

Cooking oil 


We suggest you purchase these items in bulk as much as possible. 

I need a designated contact from each church to contact me no later than 
Wednesday, February 8, 2017, to identify which items your church can provide. 
The bags will be assembled at the Parent Bddy Board Meeting on Saturday, 


February 25, 2017, at ERDA Tabernacle. 


Thank you in advance for your support. May God bless you and keep you. 
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